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HE Report of the Joint Committee of employers 
and Trade Union representatives, set up by the 
Industrial Conference summoned by the Govern- 
ment and addressed by the Prime Minister a month 
ago, is a document of first-rate importance, to which 
the Times very properly gives a whole page. The 
Report is unanimous; it concentrates on definite 
measures to be at once laid before Parliament ; and, 
most significant of all, the Joint Committee has sent 
its chairman, Sir Thomas Munro, formally to request 
the Cabinet that, when the Report is adopted by the 
full Conference on Friday, the Minister of Labour may 
be authorised in advance then and there to intimate 
the Government’s acceptance of the new policy. There 
is to be a universally applicable Eight Hours Act, this 
maximum being subject to variation by joint agreement 
in particular industries. There is to be everywhere a 
legally enforced minimum wage, to be defined and 
applied by a Joint Commission under an official chair- 
man, with a continuance of the present Wages (Tem- 
porary Regulation) Act for another six months. There 
is to be universal recognition of Trade Unions. There is 
to be a drastic policy of preventing unemployment, 
especially by concentrating public works and orders 
in times of depression. There is to be systematic 
provision for the unemployed, with access to education, 
and more generous sick-pay and Old Age Pensions. 
Finally, a standing National Industrial Council is to be 
set up, of four hundred representatives elected by Trade 
Unions and employers’ associations, with a Standing 
Executive Committee. If, as is confidently expected, 
the Government adopts this Report when it is endorsed 
by the Industrial Conference, a very big step will heve 
been taken. 





* * * 


So far the three dozen representative employers, 





who sat with as many Trade Unionists on the Joint 
Committee, found no reason to dissent from the pro- 
posals—a fact of high significance which will have 
to be taken account of by the capitalists who throng 
the benches of the House of Commons. But neither the 
official chairman nor the employers could well be 
expected to agree with the remarkable “ Memorandum 
on the Causes and Remedies for Labour Unrest,” 
which the Trade Unionist half of the Committee now 
appends to the unanimous Report. This memorandum, 
which will have a widespread educational value through- 
out the Trade Union world, frankly ascribes the 
labour unrest to the failure of the Government to 
propound a policy for the “ new social order "’ promised 
by so many spokesmen of the Government, including 
Mr. Lloyd George. All the aspects of this failure to 
produce a policy of social reconstruction are emphasised, 
and a programme of Nationalisation, Capital Levy, 
Housing, etc., is suggested, following the lines of the 
Labour Party’s programme of reconstruction. The 
“root causes" of labour unrest are summed up as 
(1) “‘ the breakdown of the existing capitalist system of 
industrial organisation,” and (2) the fact that “ the 
workers can see no indication that either the Government 
or the employers have realised the necessity for any 
fundamental change . . . It is essential to question 
the whole basis on which our industry has been con- 
ducted in the past, and to endeavour to find, in substitu- 
tion for the motive of private gain, some other motive 
which will serve better as the foundation of a democratic 


system.” 
* oa - 

Events in Hungary are veiled in an artificial obscurity. 
What is most certain about them is that it would be 
exceedingly unwise to take them at their apparent 
face value. It is presumably true that a semi-Bolshevik 
Government—some of the new Ministers whose names 
have been given are certainly not Bolsheviks—is in 
office in Budapest. But that is not to say that it is 
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really in power, still less that Hungary as a whole 
has gone over to Bolshevism. Such an event is, indeed, 
hardly to be conceived. The main weakness of the late 
Karolyi Government was due to the fact that it was 
felt to be seriously unrepresentative ; that is, that it 
contained far more Socialists than was justified by the 
actual strength of the Socialist Party amongst the 
population. The new Government, being exclusively 
Socialist, is still less representative, and possesses 
probably neither moral nor practical authority. What 
has happened is clear enough. The Allies are repre- 
sented in Budapest by a military commission, headed 
by a French General whose policy is dictated by purely 
militarist preconceptions, and may be roughly described 
in the words, “ Our Allies, right or wrong.” For some 
time past Karolyi has been seeking Allied occupation 
on a larger scale and some clear definition of Hungary’s 
boundaries and position. Failing that, and having 
no means of knowing what further encroachments 
were to be permitted, or in what direction his authority 
would next be undermined, he has been obliged to 
resign. No self-respecting Government, indeed, could 
hold office under such conditions. 
* * * 

The Bolsheviks have thus come ostensibly into 
power, not owing to any “ wave of Bolshevism sweeping 
over Eastern Europe,” but simply to fill a vacuum. 
It is being widely stated in the English and French 
Press that the whole thing is a trick designed to frighten 
the Paris Conference and force its hand. Probably 
there is a good deal of truth in the suggestion. It is 
at any rate, likely that Karolyi had some such thought 
in mind when he resigned, knowing that no one except 
the leaders of the Extreme Left would consent to take 
office. But the matter is by no means—as many 
newspapers appear to assume—disposed of by this 
explanation. The fact remains that Karolyi, probably 
the only man who can lead a stable popular Government 
in Hungary, has actually thrown in his hand. There 
may be calculation in the act, but it is not bluff. It 
is a fact, in face of which we must adopt one of three 
alternatives. We must acknowledge and negotiate 
with a Bolshevik Government which has no authority 
to speak for the Hungarian people, or we must undertake 
an effective military occupation of the country, or we 
must so modify our policy as to make it possible for a 
genuinely representative and authoritative Government 
to hold office. It need hardly be argued here that the 
last solution is the only one from which permanently 
satisfactory results can be hoped for; but there does 
not appear to be the slightest likelihood of its being 
adopted as long as Allied policy is effectively directed 
in accordance with the political ignorance and the 
simple loyalties of the military man on’ the spot. 

* * * 

Call it a “trick” or what you will, the disaster in 
Hungary is typical of what is likely to happen elsewhere 
if militarist and punitive tendencies are allowed to out- 
weigh considerations of sound political policy. It may 
be an impertinence or, as the Times suggests, “ unwise 
language ’’ for Herr Scheidemann to threaten that the 
German Government, until it is a Bolshevik Government, 
will never sign away German towns and districts like 
Dantzg and the Saar Valley. But the practical 
consideration is that it is a threat which can and, if 
necessary, quite probably will, be carried out. To fall 


back on some such policy of passive resistance would be 
entirely in accordance with the present general temper, 
the almost universal fatalistic apathy, of the German 
people. It would be, in fact, a mere yielding to the line 
of least resistance. The German Government might 
simply refuse to sign the peace or it might follow 
Karolyi’s example and resign in favour of the Spartacists. 
The result in either case would be the same. We 
should be obliged either to compromise or to enter 
upon a prolonged military occupation of the whole of 
Germany. 
* * * 

The case of Dantzig is of critical importance. No one 
denies that it is a German town. To condemn it to 
forcible Polonisation and at the same time cut off East 
Prussia from all direct connection with the rest of the 
German Republic would be a crude and palpable injustice 
which could not fail to be a source of permanent danger 
to the stability of the settlement in Eastern Europe. 
If by international guarantee the Poles are secured 
full commercial rights of way through Dantzig instead 
of actual possession, they will have all they need under 
peace conditions ; whilst in time of war they could not 
in any case hope to defend the proposed “ corridor” 
against German attacks from both sides. It is alleged 
that a strong and large Poland with access to the sea 
is necessary to counteract German ambitions in the East. 
But if a large Poland means that all the claims of 
Polish Chauvinism, on the West, on the North and on 
the East of Poland proper, are to be granted, and if, as 
M. Paderewski declares, it is to be a nation of 85,000,000 
(little more than half of whom could be Poles), we are 
likely to achieve precisely what we are anxious to 
avoid. The “access to the sea” would not only 
be largely illusory because strategically indefensible, 
but the very largeness of the new State would be a 
source of weakness rather than strength because Russia 
and Germany would be thrown into each other’s arms 
on the basis of a common interest in recovering from 
Poland their respective irredenta. In short, to give 
Dantzig to the Poles would be to ensure a future Russo- 
German Entente, the consequences of which even the 
most powerful League of Nations might be unable to 
avert. 

* * * 

We are still without a policy in regard to Russia. 
Or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that we are 
still pursuing the policy of “‘ wait and see.” We are 
waiting apparently in the hope that when the spring 
comes Denikin and Koltjak will solve the problem for 
us by victorious advances from the south and east 
respectively. Denikin’s army in particular is pictured 
as a splendid body of patriotic volunteers whose success 
is postponed solely by winter conditions, and to whose 
monarchist standards the masses of Russian people will 
flock directly its advance begins. The picture is, we 
believe, almost wholly illusory. A far truer idea of 
Denikin’s real position is conveyed in the appeat which 
he has transmitted through Reuter to the Allied peoples 
this week. He asks for moral and material support. 
He speaks of the “ greatly superior numbers of the Red 
Army in the Northern Caucasus,” and of the large 
additional forces which he is now having to face on the 
Don front. He appeals for “even a small body of 
Allied troops.” But as Mr. Churchill stated on Tuesday : 
‘* Our policy is not to involve any British troops at all.”’ 
We are, however, sending technical advisers and appli- 
ances. Certain “technical appliances”? might, it 1s 
true, go a long way to enable Denikin to advance. But 
even if he got to Moscow, what next? He could not 
rule Russia, or even establish order, with “ technical 
appliances,” against the will of nine-tenths of the 
a. The main point is, however, that if the 

ied Governments believe in the Denikin adventure, 
they ought to give it something much more than the 
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present half-hearted support. If they do not they 
ought to find a definite alternative policy. To give 
moral support to the counter-revolutionaries and so delay 
their definite failure, without doing enough to ensure 
their success, is merely to prolong the present desper- 
ately unsettled state of Russian affairs. 

* * * 


The events at Budapest have given a decided shake-up 
to the Conference at Paris. There is a general admis- 
sion that the world’s business has not been conducted 
as it should have been; but not an equally general 
agreement as to where the fault lies. Emphatically it 
does not lie with the prosecution of the project for the 
League of Nations. The League has, of course, required 
some very serious decisions from the heads of the 
Conference; but the actual time-consuming burden 
of its day-by-day discussions has fallen not on the 
Supreme Council, but almost entirely on the Special 
Commission. Nor in general, and with certain excep- 
tions, have the other deliberative activities of the 
Council been unsuccessful ; where it has failed has 
been on the executive side. The measure of its failure 
may be seen, not by its indecision regarding disputable 
problems, but by its inaction in cases where no real 
dispute exists. The food question is a good example ; 
the condemnation of the Council’s methods is not that 
it was divided about feeding the Germans or the 
Russians, but that it has not adequately fed the 
Rumanians or the Czechs or the Poles, or even the 
Italians, or even the Belgians next door to us. Indeed, 
the continuing misery in  Belgium—without raw 
materials, machinery, or work, and with clothing and 
food at famine prices—remains perhaps the deepest 
discredit to the Council’s executive records. Whether 
they will do better, now that they are narrowing their 
circle of ten down to four for many purposes, remains 
to be seen. We confess that we should have more 
confidence in the ten than in the four for what we have 
called deliberative work. A grave aspect of the 
Council’s failures as an executive is the repercussion, 
which they must have on the credit of the League. 
For the Council is a foreshadowing of the future League 
Executive, just as the Conference is of the League 
itself, and its weaknesses tend to sap confidence in 
advance. 





* * * 


The Government’s relations with the farmers do 
not get much attention from anyone but the farmers 
themselves, whom the rest of the public are apt to 
regard as profiteers in need of no sympathy. Without 
discussing how far the latter view is justified, we cannot 
but feel some regret and alarm at the way in which 
Ministers are allowing their whole propaganda in favour 
of increased tillage to be discredited by their failure 
to keep their promises. Last year the farmers were 
exhorted above all to grow wheat and potatoes, and 
they did so. The Government promised to take the 
wheat and potatoes off their hands, and they have not 
done so. We are perfectly aware of the difficulties 
created by the armistice, and do not suggest that 
the Government’s various excuses are not made in 
good faith; but no excuses can alter the broad truth 
of what we have just said. It is having a disastrous 
effect on the mentality of the British farmer—a mentality 
slow to be impressed, but very tenacious of impressions, 
and above all of that of having been “let down.” If 
the war had ended our need for an increased home 
production of food, this would be of less national 
consequence ; but the need will be long with us yet. 
From the point of view of international exchange alone, 
apart from many others, it is most undesirable to 
revert to our full pre-war dependence on imported food- 
stuffs. The war has changed our position, very largely, 
from that of a creditor to that of a debtor country—a 
change whose reality we shall feel in many ways before 
we have done. 





The Government should be given no rest until they 
have made some satisfactory pronouncement on the 
future of our museums and art galleries. Not only 
were these institutions starved during the war, but— 
we do not think this happened in any other great 
capital—a great part of their space was commandeered 
by the departments. This was bad enough—the 
incident of the Air Board and the British Museum 
illustrated the chanciness of these proceedings—but 
none of us dreamt of the way in which the departments 
would cling to their unsuitable homes when the war was 
over. They have no concern for the public; all they 
know is that they pay no rent where they are, and that 
they don’t want to move. Perhaps the most glaring 
case of all is that of the National Portrait Gallery, the 
Trustees of which, we hear, have been told that the 
Army Pay Department cannot give any indication 
as to the date of its departure from a place which (as 
Sir Sidney Lee puts it in an excellent letter to the 
Times) “is so inappropriate as to be barely compatible 
with business-like efficiency.’ Why not sell the portraits 
to America and have done with them? Perhaps the 
authorities think that what the nation loses on the 
Swings it gains on the roundabouts: the galleries are 
closed, but a series of large cartoons by Mr. Sigismund 
Goetze is, we are told, being painted for the staircase at 
the Foreign Office. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: It must be said 
for those natural allies, Sinn Fein and the military 
government of Ireland, that between them they can 
always be relied upon to provide us with lots of free, 
though, in the long run, not cheap, entertainment. 
For the past two or three days Dublin has been agog 
with speculation regarding the arrival of “ President ”’ 
de Valera, announced for this (Wednesday) evening. 
A demonstration was organised, with the Lord Mayor 
at its head, to meet the escaped prisoner at the city 
boundary and escort him in triumph through the streets 
of his capital. Obligingly desirous of adding to the 
éclat of de Valera’s entry, the “ competent military 
authority’ promptly proclaimed the meeting and 
treated us all to a really fine display of the might of 
the British raj. A mighty airship passed proudly 
over our heads in the early hours of yesterday morning ; 
and all day long we listened to the buzz of aeroplane 
engines and were urgently recalled to earth by the need 
of saving our distracted selves from being run over in 
mid-street by tanks and armoured cars. So far, it will 
be observed, nothing had been left undone on either 
side to secure that this evening’s show should be a 
huge success. But to-day it appears that, after all, 
the demonstration is to be abandoned at de Valera’s 
own urgent desire. The decision is undoubtedly wise, 
prudent, and patriotic. With an excited crowd on the 
one hand, and on the other a number of soldiers (some 
of them possessed by the immortal delusion that it 
is their mission to “ put an end to this sort of nonsense 
once for all’’), very ugly things might have happened. 
Whether the demonstration was ever seriously meant 
may be doubted. I am myself inclined to think that 
it was but an incident in the general plan of keeping 
the Executive on the jump. If so, Sinn Fein has 
probably committed one of its rare errors of tactics ; 
for the Irish Government was bound to accept the 
direct challenge, and after that there remained only 
the alternative of withdrawal or bloodshed in the 
Dublin streets. One remembers how O'Connell, at the 
height of the Repeal Movement, had in similar cireum- 
stances to abandon his Clontarf meeting, and how 
seriously his position was thereby compromised. It is 
to be hoped that the moral courage displayed by 
de Valera will not meet with the same reward; for, 
as I have often pointed out, and as this incident shows, 
his ascendancy over the extreme elements of Sinn 
Fein makes steadily for peace. 





a 
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THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


URING the past fortnight we have been living 
under the shadow of the gravest industrial 


dispute that this country has ever seen. If 

the Miners’ Federation had rejected the terms 
offered by the Government and had withdrawn, on the 
expiry of the strike notices, the labour of their eight 
hundred thousand members; if the National Union 
of Railwaymen and the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Enginemen and Firemen had been equally recalcitrant 
with regard to their own quarrel with the Government, 
and had drawn out their half a million members ; 
if the Transport Workers’ Federation, which had its 
own claims, had cast in its lot with the miners and rail- 
waymen, as it was probably bound in honour to do, 
Great Britain would have been nearer a social revolution 
than anyone had previously thought possible. These 
organisations, united in what is called the Triple Alli- 
ance, comprise, with the families of their members, 
something like seven million persons, or one-sixth 
of the whole population of Great Britain. A struggle 
between them and the Government must have been 
fierce and relentless. It must have been short, for 
the whole country would have been, in a week or two, 
fireless, foodless, trainless, and wageless. The Govern- 
ment would necessarily have stuck at nothing to 
suppress what would have been—lawful as it was— 
essentially an act of civil war; within twenty-four hours 
the whole country would have been in military occupa- 
tion. The Ministry of Food, which has in its hands 
the greater part of the supply, here or arriving, of the 
principal foodstuffs on which the whole population 
depends, must necessarily have taken in hand the food 
distribution. Whilst it worked, by an extemporised 
staff, such attenuated train service as would have been 
possible, the whole fleet of motor lorries which the 
War Office has at its command would have been 
organised as an auxiliary transport service. The mining 
districts would have been strongly garrisoned with 
soldiers, and the Government had made precautionary 
preparation for other steps of which we prefer to say 
nothing. Never in the whole history of this country 
should we have seen such a display of force against 
a popular movement, itself absolutely unexampled in 
magnitude. 

The miners, railwaymen and transport workers, 
on their side, would have commanded great resources. 
In with drawing their labour, after due notice, they 
would have committed no illegality. Their aggre- 
gate accumulated funds amount to several millions 
sterling. More important even than their corporate 
funds, and less vulnerable, are the very considerable 
individual savings of their members, which would 
have been freely advanced in support of their corporate 
action, and above all the credit that would have been at 
their disposal. Up and down the kingdom the mining 
districts and the great railway centres are the special 
strongholds of the Co-operative Movement, of which an 
enormous proportion of the million and a half strikers 
would have been members. Nothing could have pre- 
vented the fifteen hundred Co-operative Societies from 
allowing their own members credit for their weekly 
purchases, and this would have been freely granted, 
at least up to the amount of the members’ share capital 
and deposits. No action of the Government could 
have prevented the English and Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Societies, which have their own farms, their 
own flour mills and bakeries and their own food fac- 


tories, from supplying their own constituent societies. 
And the million and a half miners, railwaymen and 
transport workers would probably have found allies. 
It would not take much to bring out the electrical 
workers, the engineering and shipbuilding trades, and all 
the organised vehicular workers. If food ran short, 
from whatever cause, the men would have marched to 
the food—with unimaginable consequences if they 
were stopped by the carefully planned military cordons 
which the War Office had prepared. If the Government 
had, to use Mr. Bonar Law’s words, used all its resources 
to put down what it would have regarded as civil war, 
and had, in some unforeseeable way, succeeded, it 
would probably have kindled such a flame of industrial 
rebellion, or at least set smouldering such a persistent 
resentment, as would have had political as well as 
industrial consequences that no man can measure. 
The Government should remember that there might be 
such a thing as a “stay in” strike, to which beaten 
men, smarting under a sense of injustice, are apt to 
resort, even against all the efforts of their Trade Unions. 
If, on the other hand, the whole kingdom was smitten 
with paralysis by a month’s lack of coal—and even 
an omnipotent Government cannot get any consider- 
able quantity of coal hewn without the hewers—and 
the Ministry had been driven to accept (as, in our opinion, 
—which we expressed last week—would have happened) 
the terms dictated by the workmen’s Executive Com- 
mittees, this country would have come very near to the 
end of Parliamentary Government. Once the strike 
had started, it could not have ended, whatever the 
result, without the gravest national disaster. 

Fortunately, as we believe, the danger has now been 
averted. We shall never know how much we owe for 
this relief to the statesmanship and strenuous endeavour 
of Mr. Smillie, Mr. Thomas, and the other leaders and 
members of Executive Committees of the several Trade 
Unions concerned. We are indebted also to the un- 
exampled publicity which the workmen’s claims and 
negotiations have secured, first and foremost in the 
fourteen days’ public inquest on the coal trade, and 
finally in the tardy decision of the Government to lift 
the veil from the negotiations with the railwaymen, 
and to permit the publication in the newspapers of 
columns of verbatim reports of the final stages. If 
matters came as near as they did to a calamitous 
stoppage, we fear that this is to be ascribed, more than 
to anything else, to the dictatorial tone and temper 
that the Railway Executive Committee did not know 
how to abandon, and to the habit of official secrecy 
which is in the very bones of the Board of Trade. 
Finally, it is due to Mr. Justice Sankey to recognise 
that his courteous impartiality, his determination to 
allow nothing to remain hid, and his bold and uncon- 
ventional mediating report on the miners’ claims 
went far to remove what seemed at first the most 
dangerous tension. 

If the immediate danger of a national stoppage is now 
happily averted, as seems now probable, it is important 
to remember that all the points of difference are not yet 
disposed of. The railwaymen have only temporarily 
waived some of the most difficult of their demands, 
which the Government has solemnly undertaken to 
consider further. The refusal of the railway companies 
hitherto to recognise any ‘“ National Programme,” 
and their habit of splitting up their employees into a 
great number of grades and sections, each differently 
remunerated by the different companies, and even 
in the different divisions of each company, have made 
the work of “ standardising” the conditions of em- 
ployment of each section extraordinarily difficult. 
The Government has now undertaken that men doing 
the same duties under the same circumstances shall 
have the same pay. If this is left to be worked out 
by the railway managers and their zealous underlings, 
in anything like the same spirit that has hitherto pre- 
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vailed in the railway world, there will be a recurrence 
of trouble. The miners have temporarily forgone 
nationalisation, on which they have come strenuously 
to insist as the only condition under which they can 
rid themselves of the profiteering by which their wages 
are depressed, but only on condition that the Coal Com- 
mission resumes its dramatic inquest, and reports on 
nationalisation by the 20th of May, and on all the other 
remanents at no distant date. In short, the danger is 
not removed, but only postponed. It is of the utmost 
importance that the Government and its officials 
should most scrupulously keep faith, in the spirit as well 
as in the letter, so as not to give even a shadow of a case 
to those malcontents in the ranks of the railwaymen 
and of the miners whose suspicions Mr. Thomas and 
Mr. Smillie have had so much difficulty in allaying. 

Meanwhile, though the public has forgotten it in the 
tension of the past fortnight, the other side of the 
industrial situation is almost equally serious. The 
numbers of the unemployed go mounting up, reaching 
now nearly fourteen hundred thousand, the increase 
week by week being no longer mainly in women munition 
workers and juveniles, but steadily more and more in 
adult men, including somewhere approaching a couple 
of hundred thousand of the demobilised soldiers. 
The Government has now broken into its thirteenth 
million pounds of Unemployment Benefit, and has still 
no plan of preventing unemployment. What the 
employers are saying is that having now, in some 
industries, worked through their old orders, they are 
getting no new ones. The same story comes from 
other countries. Everywhere, though the world is 
full of urgent wants, industry is sticking because of 
a reluctance to begin. Those who want the goods 
hang back because they think that in a short time 
prices will fall still further. No one dares to produce 
for stock, or for speculative export, lest the slump 
should come before the wares are sold. Those who have 
buildings to erect or repairs to execute prefer to wait 
a little longer in the hope of cheapness. _It is said that 
in parts of France and Belgium reparation is checked 
by the feeling that once the visible signs of the German 
damage are removed, it will be more difficult to get 
compensation. What is described as a universal lack 
of confidence paralyses the commercial world. 

We suggest that what is wanted to start the machine 
is a flood of Government orders at current prices. Mr. 
Bonar Law declines, and we think rightly, to “ make 
work” for the unemployed. But every Department 
has a long list of urgently needed works and supplies, 
which must be got during the next few years. The 
Departments are loth to put these orders in hand, 
partly because they, too, hope for lower prices, but 
principally because the Treasury sits more tightly than 
ever on any expense that can possibly be postponed. 
We suggest that the proper remedy for want of confi- 
dence in the commercial world is plenty of confidence 
in the minds of the public Departments. What does it 
profit the Treasury to save something in the price of 
what it must presently pay for, at the cost not only of 
postponing the common advantage of a prompt restora- 
tion of all the public services to at least their pre-war 
standard, but also of paying out, in sheer loss, ten thousand 
pounds an hour in Unemployment Benefit, and of 
keeping the whole industrial machine in a state of 
suspended animation ? Nothing would do the industrial 
situation so much good as a bold declaration by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he proposed to add 
a couple of hundred millions to the National Debt, 
in order that all the Government works and services, 
and all those of the Local Authorities, should, with a 
view to the quickening of the wheels of industry 
generally, be brought up to their pre-war level of 
efficiency, and the five years’ arrears of progress 
made up, not within the next five or ten years, but 
immediately. ‘ 





THE RUSSIAN PARADOX 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE paradox of the situation in Russia is that 
from week to week it grows worse, alike 


from the point of view of the Bolsheviks 

and from that of their organised opponents. 
If the outlook is dark for Lenin, it is darker for General 
Denikin and Admiral Koltjak. The patience of the 
urban population has been exhausted by the privations 
of the winter. More and more of them are consciously 
hoping, if not working, for the overthrow of the Bol- 
shevik regime; but fewer and fewer are looking to the 
counter-revolutionary armies for salvation. The solu- 
tion lies in some third direction as yet undefined. 

The political strength of the Bolsheviks—their mili- 
tary strength is, of course, quite another matter—seems 
to have reached its high-water mark in the weeks 
immediately preceding the armistice. The celebrations, 
in the first week of November, of the anniversary of the 
Bolshevik revolution gave occasion for some remarkable 
demonstrations of popular enthusiasm ; and there were 
competent first-hand observers who believed that if 
elections for a constituent assembly had been held at 
that moment, the Bolshevik party would have obtained 
a clear majority. No one, however, would venture such 
an opinion to-day. As was pointed out in Tur NEw 
STATESMAN last week, the test of winter has been too 
much for the Bolshevik administration. The masses have 
been disillusioned by cold and hunger. The Govern- 
ment has failed so terribly in the first duty of a Govern- 
ment, the conditions of mere physical existence have 
become so intolerable, that even its own favoured sup- 

yrters, working men and women thoroughly imbued 
with Bolshevik appetites and Bolshevik idealism, have 
in the mass turned against it. It is not that there is 
any apparent weakening in the power of Bolshevik 
ideas. Of all the enterprises of the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, its efforts to educate the proletariat—both in the 
ordinary sense of the word “ education” and in the 
political sense—have been by far the most successful ; 
and communistie principles are probably more widely 
cherished now than ever before. But principles of any 
sort have ceased to count. It is a question of a crude 
and cruel struggle for life. Nothing can outweigh the 
simple fact that communism in practice has meant 
going to bed every night, throughout a bitter Russian 
winter, cold and hungry. A remark made by a Moscow 
workman a few weeks ago: ‘“ The Bolsheviks are right, 
but they can’t give us food and coal,” sums up the 
whole situation. 

So much for the towns. In the country the situation 
is almost exactly reversed. Amongst the peasants 
Bolshevism in principle has almost no supporters, whilst 
Bolshevism in practice grows more popular every week. 
The reason is simple. In the early days the Bolsheviks 
used force against the peasants. They commandeered 
food at a good price. If the price was refused, they 
took the food and paid nothing at all for it, and as often 
as not hung the resisting peasant. But soon the 
peasant found a better way. He supplied part of the 
demand at the fixed price, but he concealed the rest of 
his stores, and began to dispose of them privately at 
extortionate prices to the well-to-do population of the 
towns. The Government winks at this system, and the 
peasant is satisfied. He knows that no other Govern- 
ment would allow him such opportunities of enrichment 
—enhanced by the payment of no rent—and in the last 
resource, much as he hates the Bolsheviks, he will oppose 
anybody who tries to overthrow them. 

Thus on one point town and country are united. 
They want no counter-revolution. They suffer many 
things, and fear many things, but they fear Denikin 
and Koltjak most of all. This is true even of the 
middle-class intelligentsia, who, though they are working 
for the Bolshevik Government much against their will, 
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and through the mere necessity of gaining a livelihood, 
have no desire for the renewed disorganisation and the 
inevitable orgy of reprisals which would follow on a 
counter-revolutionary success. The Grand Duke Cyril 
was reported the other day in the London Press to 
have declared to an interviewer that after the sup- 
pression of the Bolsheviks there would have to be a 
military dictatorship and a period of ‘ great severity.”’ 
Russians of all classes who are still in Russia know what 
that phrase means, and they prefer Bolshevism with all 
its privations. There has been enough of “ severity ”’ 
in Russia. The people want peace and food and 
forgetfulness—not reprisals or justice or whatever you 
may choose to call it. They know what Denikin did in 
Rostov, and they don’t want it done in Moscow. That 
is the explanation of the paradox referred to at the 
beginning of this article. The weakening of the Bol- 
sheviks means in no sense a strengthening of the counter- 
revolutionaries. What it does mean is that a moderate 
change accomplished without violence and leading to a 
regime dominated by what may be called the “‘ Reason- 
able Left” would have the almost unanimous support 
of the masses of the Russian people. 

The chances of some such change seem on the whole 
to be fairly bright. The military strength of the Bol- 
sheviks has grown steadily, and is now sufficient to 
make the chances of any opposing force—short of a 
large foreign cng--aeactentie insignificant. But be- 
yond that the strength of the Bolshevik army is to a 
large extent illusory because it does not consist of 
Bolsheviks. It is officered mainly by officers of the old 
regime. Its operations are directed by members of the 
old General Staff. Its rank and file are conscripts, not 
one in ten of whom are Bolsheviks by conviction. It 
will support Lenin and Trotsky against Koltjak or 
Denikin or Judenitch ; but it would far more readily 
support a new democratic order. 

To sum up, therefore, there is in Russia a situation of 
extreme instability, comparable to that of December, 
1916. The Government cannot in the last resort trust 
either the Army or the Civil administration, which is 
honeycombed with disaffection. The Bolsheviks have 
failed and are aware of it. The counter-revolutionaries 
have failed, but owing to still cherished hopes of Allied 
assistance are perhaps less aware of it. Their prospects 
of military success are extremely slight, but even if 
they succeeded in, say, occupying Moscow, it is doubtful 
if their rule would last a month, so strong is the feeling 
against them, and so insidious is the power of Bol- 
shevism in opposition, especially when it is directed 
against the loyalty and discipline of an army. There 
remains the question of how a third alternative is to 
be found and carried into effect. There seem to be two 
conceivable alternatives. One is the occupation of 
Russia by large English, French, and American forces 
which could police all the towns, secure the election of 
a new representative body on satisfactory lines, and 
enforce a general political amnesty. Such a solution 
would be in many ways the best possible, but it involves 
the insuperable objection that the occupation would 
almost certainly have to last for some years in order 
to ensure the establishment of a really stable Govern- 
ment. The other alternative is to bring about a change 
by negotiation, and so hasten what in essence would be 
a purely natural process. Lenin is well known to be 
prepared for compromise. In return for food and a 
cessation of hostilities on all fronts, there are scarcely 
any concessions which, according to report, he is not 
pve to make. He has allowed it to be stated that 
e will cease to encroach upon non-Bolshevik territory, 
he will recognise Russia’s financial obligations abroad, 
and grant concessions adequate for their liquidation, 
he will reconstruct his Government so as to include 
representatives not only of the social revolutionaries 
but even probably of the bourgeois Left—with all that 
that will involve, will grant complete freedom of the 


Press and of speech and of organisation, and may even 
be induced by suitable pressure to agree to the election 
of a representative assembly for all Russia. Several 
of his colleagues would oppose such concessions, but his 
personal strength is so great and the forces which 
demand a change are so strong that there does not 
seem to be much doubt as to his ability to carry his 
policy through, and get rid of his recalcitrant colleagues. 
Here one is necessarily on speculative ground. It may 
be that Lenin too must go. It would certainly be better 
that he should if any other strong leader were in sight. 
It is impossible to be confident as to how the situation 
will develop. All that one can do with any certainty 
is to appreciate the forces which go to the making of the 
situation as it stands to-day. A non-Bolshevik Govern- 
ment of the Left is clearly demanded if any sort of 
stability is to be assured. How to secure it is the 
problem. One thing at any rate is sure: that no mili- 
tary action headed by bourgeois can be of any real use, 
because no change so brought about can be permanent. 
The Bolsheviks are beaten by physical facts and by their 
own administrative incapacity, but their ideas remain 
powerful enough to defeat any reconstruction which 
ignores them. 


EGYPT IN UPHEAVAL 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


T the moment of writing, the situation in Egypt 
A is steadily improving. Strikes continue, and are 
even increasing, but disorderly demonstrations 
and acts of violence are now practically confined to the 
provinces, where they are always less dangerous than in 
the big Delta towns. In Alexandria, particularly, the 
numerous Levantine population are apt to take to their 
houses on such occasions and fire revolvers indiscriminately 
at native demonstrators in the streets, with results that 
can easily be imagined. The return of General Allenby, 
armed with full authority for dealing with the situation, 
should also have a good effect. As the conqueror of the 
Turks, his prestige in the Near East—where prestige 
means so much—stands higher, probably, than that of 
any other living man, and it is, to say the least of it, unfor- 
tunate that he should have been called away to Paris just 
as the troubles in Egypt had begun. 

From the military point of view, Egypt is a country 
singularly easy to deal with, once an entrance has been 
effected. In the many invasions and civil wars that it 
has endured since the days of the Pharaohs, the fate of the 
country has nearly always been settled in one battle, fought 
in the broad, flat Nile Delta, stretching north-east and 
north-west from Cairo. A beaten enemy or fugitive rebel 
cannot live in the desert ; his one line of retreat is up the 
Nile valley south of Cairo, a narrow cultivated strip, where 
a “drive” can easily be organised. The only possible 
outlet is the Sudan, which is unaffected by the present 
disorders, and seems likely to remain so. 

It would be absurd to suppose that General Allenby, 
with the ample forces at his disposal, is not capable of restoring 
order in a country so situated, within the next few weeks. 
His only difficulty will be with the Bedouin, who appear 
to be making themselves a considerable nuisance in the 
Behera and adjoining districts. They are disliked and 
feared by the fellaheen, and have never displayed the 
slightest sympathy with the aspirations of the Egyptian 
Nationalist Party. The western desert campaign of 
1915-16 showed that they are not to be taken seriously as 
a military factor. 

There is, therefore, no cause for uneasiness about Egypt 
from the military point of view. We are firmly established 
there, and the inhabitants could not eject us if they wanted 
to—which the great majority of them do not. But it is 
the more incumbent upon us to see that our trust is not 
abused, For over thirty years no disturbances of such 
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magnitude as those of last week have taken place in Egypt ; 
they are the first serious trouble of the sort since the begin- 
ning of the British occupation. What is the cause of 
them? The theory of the Egyptian Government (expressed 
through various “ inspired ” correspondents of the London 
Press) appears to be that the whole thing has been organ- 
ised by a comparatively small group of Cairo Nationalists, 
described as “‘a clique rather than a party.” But it is 
difficult to accept this as a satisfactory explanation. There 
has been a Nationalist Party in Egypt ever since the days 
of Lord Cromer, who always refused to suppress it—a 
frankly anti-British, pro-Turkish party that would have 
been only too glad to raise the populace against us if it 
could. The founder and leader of the party, the late 
Mustapha-Pasha Kamel, was better equipped for the réle 
of popular leader than any of those at the head of the 
present movement; and he openly advocated violence 
in the columns of his widely read newspaper, the Lewa, 
which the authorities (in contrast to their present policy) 
allowed to circulate freely in the towns and villages. But 
the unwarlike fellah steadily refused to risk his skin. 
No doubt there is a good deal of organisation behind the 
present movement; but Mustapha Kamel was always 
credited with having his organisation ready (and he had 
a remarkable gift for organisation), yet he never succeeded 
in provoking a single serious disturbance. The leaders 
of the present movement, who call themselves the Egyptian 
Independence Committee, declared to General Watson 
last week that matters had got entirely beyond their control, 
that they themselves were alarmed at the proportions 
which the agitation had assumed, that they would do what 
they could, but feared they were powerless to stop it, and 
they asked for their own protection that they might be 
ordered to leave Cairo and return to their villages. The 
General apparently believed them, since he did not order 
their arrest. In short, it seems idle to deny that we are 
faced with a popular movement of such dimensions that 
it cannot be held to be dependent upon any organisation 
set up by the clique of Cairo Nationalists. 

Another point to notice is that this is not an anti-British 
movement, in the,sense of wishing to see some other Power 
in Egypt, in place of ourselves. Reuter’s correspondent 
reports that the Turkish flag has been set up in some of 
the villages of the Delta; but the Turkish flag is almost 
identical with the Egyptian flag, both showing the white 
star and crescent upon a red ground, which is the symbol 
recognised by Mohammedans all over the Near East. Further- 
more, the Egyptian flag (three stars and crescents instead 
of one) was only recognised after the beginning of the war, 
when the Ottoman suzerainty was abolished, and it is 
probable that it would be impossible to buy it anywhere 
except in the large towns. Clearly, if the Egyptians had 
been anxious to eject us from Egypt in favour of the Turks, 
they would have started their present agitation in 1915, 
when the Turkish army was on the banks of the Suez Canal. 
Not a fellah moved then, and Egyptian gunners earned 
special praise for their share in the defence of the Canal. 

To some extent, no doubt, this movement is a move- 
ment in favour of home rule, or an autonomy such as was 
enjoyed under the old Khedives. It is not to be supposed 
that the setting up as independent nations of the Czecho- 
Slovaks, Jugo-Slavs, Esthonians, Ukrainians and Lithuan- 
ians—not to mention the neighbouring Hedjaz Arabs— 
would be viewed without a certain amount of irritation 
by the Cairo Effendi, educated in a Government school and, 
in many cases, at an English University. But it is difficult 
to believe that the fellaheen—ninety per cent. of whom are 
unable to read or write—can take much interest in this 
side of the question. Even bakshish has hitherto proved 
an insufficient spur to drive them to the polling booths in 
the elections to the Legislative Assembly ; and one does 
not quite see why the activities of the Peace Conference, 
of which most of them have probably never heard, should 
have aroused a sudden interest in politics where even 





the eloquence of Mustapha Kamel failed. It is noticeable, 
moreover, that two Coptic Christians are members of the 

Jommittee and that the Copts generally appear to have 
displayed some sympathy with the movement, at any 
rate in its earlier stages. Our information on this point 
is vague, but it is quite certain that the Copts would have 
nothing to do with an agitation which had for its object 
the setting up in Egypt of a native Government independent 
of British control. And this participation of the Copts 
may be set against the view expressed in the Times on 
Tuesday, that the Egyptian disturbances “ have unques- 
tionably some connection with that spirit of unrest which is 
rapidly deepening throughout the Islamic world.” No 
one has better cause than the Near Eastern Christians to 
dread the deepening of such a spirit. 

On the whole, therefore, it would appear that the move- 
ment is only secondarily a movement in favour of auto- 
nomy. Primarily it is without any doubt a protest 
against the deportation of the four members of the Inde- 
pendence Committee to Malta. An appeal to the public 
on such grounds would carry great weight in the East, where 
personalities count for much, though political theories 
count for little. Saad Pasha Zaghloul, the leader of the 
four, is an ex-Minister, and a Nationalist of so moderate 
a type that he was singled out for special praise by Lord 
Cromer in his last Report, and also earned the commenda- 
tion of two successive British Agents after Lord Cromer’s 
departure. On the other hand, heis now out of office, 
and personal pique has no doubt had a good deal to do 
with his opposition to the Government during recent 
years. But he has never been associated with anything 
that could be called sedition, and he probably shares in 
Malta the alarm of his colleagues in Cairo at the results 
of his agitation and banishment. 

YAs these four Egyptians have unquestionably done us 
far more harm by their absence than they could ever have 
done if we had left them in Egypt, it is important to realise 
exactly why they were deported. It will be remembered 
that the Anglophil Prime Minister, Rushdi Pasha, asked 
permission to visit London last February, accompanied 
by one of his colleagues and the Nationalist leaders who 
desired to place before the British Government certain 
proposals for the extension of self-government to Egypt, 
which were presumably not supported by the Minister 
himself and which, if we may judge from the published 
summaries, would certainly have been rejected by the 
Foreign Office. The British Government declined at first to 
receive the deputation, but afterwards explained that 
it would be glad to receive the Ministers alone. This 
offer was refused, the Ministers resigned and the National- 
ists proceeded to obstruct the formation of a new Ministry, 
to attempt to intimidate the Sultan, and to start an agitation 
in the country. These are the grounds given for their 
deportation to Malta, which followed shortly. It is diffi- 
cult to see what harm the projected visit could have done, 
and it is still more difficult to acquit the Foreign Office of 
the charge of tactlessness in its handling of the matter. 

In these circumstances what is to be done? It is 
possible that the Foreign Office might be willing to receive 
some other Nationalists in London now, but it is to be 
feared that Egypt will be satisfied with nothing less than 
the release of the four deportees. On the whole, we are 
inclined to think that that will be the wisest and fairest 
course to follow. The present agitation in Egypt is, prim- 
arily, an agitation for the removal of a definite grievance ; 
when the grievance is removed the agitation will cease. 
It will not be the first time that the British Government 
has reversed decisions arrived at by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. The release of the Denishwai prisoners was 
not followed by any of the disastrous consequences so freely 
foretold at the time, and few people will be found to doubt 
its wisdom now. 

It has been suggested that the Government should 
appoint a Commission to inquire into the Egyptian situation 
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generally, and this agitation in particular. One of the 
first tasks of such a Commission should be to consider 
whether the time has not come when, as Mr. Ormsby Gore 
urged in the House of Commons last week, Egyptian affairs 
should be transferred from the supervision of the Foreign 
Office to that of the Colonial Office. A more liberal spirit 
is needed in Egypt. People in England are only dimly 
aware of the lengths to which the Press censorship, 
for instance, has been carried in Egypt during recent years. 
Egyptians get less news about their own affairs than we 
do in England ; no Egyptian correspondents were present 
at the Sinai or western desert campaigns. In this way 
political agitation is driven underground ; bazaar gossip 
takes the place of news. Judging from the results now 
before us, Lord Cromer’s method appears to have been the 
better one. 


THE SHUT WINDOW 


NE of the noticeable changes that have come over 
C) the life of England during the last few years is 
the spread of the habit of shutting windows, 
especially in railway-carriages. This used to be regarded 
as one of the peculiar vices of the wicked and unwashed 
Continent. Everybody who had ever been abroad further 
than the Casino in Boulogne had suffered from it. The 
pale little stockish bourgeois from Dijon would mumble 
something about “un courant d’air” as he unceremoni- 
ously thrust himself past you and closed the last tiny chink 
of the carriage-window. If he left the carriage for a moment 
you might open the chink again, hoping that he would 
not notice on his return, and wearing a look of innocence 
that, should the worst come to the worst, would suggest 
to him that the window had slipped down by accident or 
as a result of miraculous intervention. There could not 
be vainer hopes. No sooner did he return than he fixed his 
gaze on you suspiciously. Then he transferred his glance 
to the guilty window. He shivered from the shoulders, 
though the day outside was burning June. ‘“ Un courant 
d’air,”” he would ery, starting towards the window again ; 
and, having made the atmosphere sufficiently suffocating, 
he would roll himself up in his corner and go to sleep. 
Travellers in Germany came home with equally gloomy 
reports about the habits of the natives. They described 
how young Prussian officers, more insolent than the tyrants 
of Syracuse, would insist upon having the windows shut, 
even though an invalid lady begged them for mercy. The 
Prussian officers merely lolled contemptuously in their 
seats. Then one would hear how a noble English curate, 
determined that no lady should swoon for lack of air while 
breath remained in his body, suddenly lifted his leg in the 
air and sent the heel of his boot crashing through the 
window. Terrible scenes ensued. Prussian militarism be- 
came thunderous as to the brows and moustache. Guards 
were sent for. The curate, forgetting his God, explained 
that it was an accident, and offered to pay for the damage. 
Denials, accusations, red wrath followed. But it ended in 
the Prussian officers finding seats in another part of the 
train, and there was whatever the Germans call a draught 
in the carriage for the rest of the journey. It is an odd 
circumstance that this little incident is related in England 
as an example of the bad manners of the Germans, while 
in Germany it is selected as an example of the bad manners 
of the English. This would be equally so, we believe, if 
the parts were reversed, and if it had been English clergy- 
men who wanted to keep the windows shut and a Prussian 
officer who had put the heel of his boot through the window. 
It would be interesting to have the decision. of a French 
arbiter on the point of etiquette. We fancy that, without 
waiting to hear any further evidence, he would give it 
against the man who wanted to open a window. 
Is it intercourse with the Continent that has lately 
corrupted English manners in matters of this kind? Cer- 





soldier was immediately said to be the culprit. 


tainly, some sort of revolution in the national habits has 
taken place. The war may not have taught Englishmen 
to quake, but it taught them to shiver. The railway com- 
partment in which a window is allowed to remain open is 
now the exception. We have heard a doctor explaining 
that this is due to the absence of fats. Our nerves are no 
longer protected by those disgusting layers of greasy matter 
that used to keep us warm when we were allowed to overeat 
three times a day. It is difficult to meet a civilian who 
cannot boast that he has lost at least a stone during the war. 
Some people can boast of the loss of two stone; a few even 
of three. We suspect many people of inventing their 
statistics, however. We doubt if the average man ever 
stood on a weighing machine in his life. The average 
healthy man would feel ashamed to be caught in such a 
position. The unhealthy man, if we may generalise from 
one who has confessed to us, does not want to alarm himself 
by learning the truth. At the same time —however much 
men may lie about their weight—it stands to reason that 
they have not grown fatter on American bacon. The malnu- 
trition of margarine-eaters may easily account for a certain 
proportion of shut windows. On the other hand, some of the 
most determined shutters of windows are not civilians at 
all, but soldiers and sailors who have been living on such fat 
as is left in the land. There is no greater enemy of fresh 
air than a beefy soldier who has probably in the last few 
years eaten more meat and butter and sugar than he ever 
had in his life before. It is the one quarrel the civilian has 
with the soldier. The soldier will talk about how he was 
fed. He leaves some unimaginative civilians with the im- 
pression that the war chiefly consisted of a succession of 
square meals. We met a demobilised soldier the other day 
who said that he was glad to get out of khaki because it was 
so unpopular. He said he felt that, when people saw you 
in khaki, they wanted to kick you. He complained that, 
if a murder or a burglary were committed nowadays, a 
Two years 
ago a naturalised alien would have been suspected, or even 
a conscientious objector. But now it is_ invariably 
announced that a khaki pocket-handkerchief was found in 
the neighbourhood of the crime. We urged him, if he 
wished to restore the Army to its war-time popularity, 
never again to mention the fact that all last year he had 
had butter, in the vulgar phrase, ad lib. Lean civilians 
simply cannot stand it. It was because Cassius was lean 
that he killed, or helped to kill, Julius Cesar. Had 
Cassius had enough butter, or had he been able to digest it, 
the greatest soldier of the ancient world might have lived 
to be an emperor. . 

Seeing that their faces absolutely shine with excess of 
butter, however, it is all the more difficult to understand 
how it comes that soldiers have such a hatred of an open 
window. Perhaps it is that like farmers and farm-labourers 
they feel they have had enough of fresh air in the days of 
work. Fresh air is probably associated in their mind with 
drudgery. They escape from it as a clerk from his office 
or a journalist from pens and paper. Besides, after a hard 
day’s work, they have no passion for reading or any of those 
things that keep men awake. They like to feel drowsy, 
and there is no doubt that it is easier to feel drowsy in a warm, 
stuffy atmosphere than when one is cool and the breezes 
are blowing down the back. of one’s neck. If one sits in a 
railway carriage with ten persons in it, not many of them 
will fall asleep if the windows are left open. But if both 
windows are shut tight, so that the very glass begins to 
sweat and great beads of moisture to trickle down it, then 
one will see head after head collapsing like broken flowers, 
and soon everybody will be nodding except those who are 
disgusted by the foulness of the air. We know a man who 
in such circumstances attempts to reason with the haters 
of fresh air. ‘‘ You wouldn’t like to drink water that I 
had had in my mouth,” he tells them ; ‘‘ you would probably 
not even like to bath in water that I had bathed in. Don't 
you think it is. equally unpleasant that we should all be 
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breathing air that has already been in other people’s lungs ? ” 
We are afraid his argument cannot often succeed. The 
average man has no more passion for clean air than Dr, 
Johnson had for clean linen. Nor would it be of much 
more avail to point out to him the fact that gardeners and 
farm-labourers frequently die of consumption because 
though they spend the greater part of their lives in the open 
air, they eat and sleep in rooms that have no windows 
open. The more quick-witted lover of stuffiness will 
simply reply that it is not the lack of air but the fact that 
they so often sit about in wet clothes that is the cause of 
consumption among open-air workers. And to this there 
is no convincing reply. Perhaps, if notices were put up 
in the trains warning people of the perils of shutting the 
windows, it might have some effect, for the English are a 
law-abiding race and unusually obedient to prohibitions. 
Unquestionably, a transformation has come over manners, 
since warnings against spitting were put up in trains and 
on trams and on the backs of benches. So successful, 
indeed, has this universal notice been that we are surprised 
that no churchman has ever thought of starting a movement 
for exhibiting the Ten Commandments with equal con- 
spicuousness in public places. 

Perhaps, however, the railway companies, before they 
can hope to make effective any notice prohibiting the 
shutting of both windows, will have to discover a new sort 
of carriage in which one will not have to choose between 
the alternatives of being suffocated to death and being 
chilled to death. A poor man with a dirty, unshaven chin, 
streaming eyes, and the general appearance of the common 
idea of a Russian Bolshevik, rose in the Portsmouth train 
the other day, and attempted to close a window at which 
another person was sitting, when a sallow young man 
protested. ‘“‘I don’t want to catch my death of cold,” 
grumbled the Bolshevik, huskily. “I cannot afford to 
die. I ain’t like you. [ got a wife and family. I got 
fifteen children to look after.” ‘‘ You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself,’ said the sallow young man, settling down to 
his novel with a shudder. The Bolshevik looked at him for 
a moment in breathless indignation. Then, “* Oo are you ?” 
he burst out, raising his voice to a husky whine. “ You 
dirty tyke, talkin’ to me like that? ‘Ere my King says to 
me, ‘’Ave as many children as yer can for yer country’s 
syke,’ an’ you, Gorblimy, you ——- ——, come and tell me 
I orter be ershymed o’ myself!” And the rest of the con- 
versation was a string of words not to be found in the dic- 
tionary. We trust the fifteen children were not left father- 
less, but, at any rate, the window remained open. In the 
Brighton train, again, a few days ago, a lady sitting at the 
window left it wide open during the whole journey so that 
everybody in the carriage sat with red noses and blue feet. 
A gentleman wrapped in a rug, with a bristling red moustache, 
looked after the lady with a glance of hatred as she got 
out at Victoria. He turned round and said something 
angrily to a neighbour. ‘*‘ What’s that?” he asked him, 
not having heard plainly. ‘The next time she should 
sit on the roof,” he repeated in a subdued voice. So that 
there are two views on the question of the open window. 


THE FUTURE OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE IN ASIA~II. 


V. 

S regards the internal administration of India the 
A question must be discussed from the standpoint 
of the peasants of India and not of the upper and 

middle classes. India is an agricultural country, and the 
cultivators of the soil form more than 85 per cent. of the 
population. They constitute the Nation. The princes, the 
landowners, the merchants, the lawyers, the moneylenders, and 
other classes, who live without doing much hard work, are 
only the froth and foam on the surface of Indian society, 
“mere chaff,” in Carlyle’s words, “ which let the wind blow 





where it listeth.”” They are really quite a superfluous appendage 
to the real society of Indian workers, manual and intellec- 
tual, and, as I have already shown, they can discharge 
none of the public duties that the bourgeois classes of other 
countries conscientiously perform. 

Now, it is a matter of indifference to the peasant whom he 
pays for the work of government, so long as his own sons 
cannot govern. He must give a certain portion of his pro- 
duce to support magistrates, constables, generals, and 
officers, who may be Indians or Englishmen or Chinese. 
He demands in return protection against marauders and 
invaders, through an efficient organisation of the police and 
the army, incorruptible judicial officers for the settlement of 
disputes, an active meteorological department for his assist- 
ance, and other such necessary institutions of a peaceful 
agricultural society. The money that he must spend on 
these indispensable adjuncts is loss to him. It makes no 
difference to him whether it is wasted by a Mr. Ramaswamy 
on a nautch party or invested by a Mr. Robertson in a dozen 
bottles of whisky. The chief point is that the police and the 
army should do their duty, as he has stipulated. Now we 
see that the British officials at least keep their part of this 
bargain: they do defend the frontiers and suppress thugs, 
cattle-stealers and other enemies of the cultivator. They 
have the requisite energy, sense of duty and physical courage. 
Of course, they charge a very heavy price for these services, 
but they are not mere drones and bloodsuckers like the 
Indian taluqdars, the banias, and the lawyers who simply 
take the peasant’s money and do nothing for him. Why 
should the peasant continue to support this lazy and useless 
class? A common nationality cannot justify extortion and 
parasitism. 

In short, we must organize the peasants for the promotion 
of their interests, and entrust the defence and administra- 
tion of the country to those who are fit, irrespective of race 
or creed. The majority of the higher officials in the Police 
Department and all the officers and generals in the army 
should be Englishmen or Europeans. Other offices can 
be bestowed on members of the Indian bourgeoisie, but 
preference should be given to the educated sons of the peasan- 
try, when such a class makes its appearance. India must 
be governed in the interests of the peasant, and he is free to 
choose his servants, his night watchmen and his book- 
keepers according to their capacity and honesty from among 
all nations, until he can manage these things for himself. 
The Indian bourgeoisie has no prescriptive right to exploit 
him for ever. 

VI. If we accept the postulate that the Empire must be 
maintained and defended for the good of the people of 
India and Egypt, we must go further and define the relations 
that should subsist between the English and the Indians, 
between the Indians and the Egyptians, and, in general, 
among the different peoples that live under the British flag. 
What is the bond that shall unite them ? Should they con- 
tinue to hate and distrust one another, while they acquiesce 
in the political union as a necessary evil? Or should they 
not discover or forge new spiritual bonds, which may convert 
Imperialism into as idealistic a creed as Nationalism is to- 
day? An Empire, in which the various nations lead a 
mutually exclusive life and only wait for an opportunity to 
break loose or to fly at each other’s throats, would be a sorry 
caricature of a State. We do not wish that the British 
Empire should grow into a magnified Austria-Hungary. 
But how can such a disastrous result be averted ? 

Of course, the first principle should be that all ‘‘ provinces ” 
of the Empire (I use the word advisedly) should manage 
their internal affairs without mutual interference. Auto- 
nomy is the only possible basis of amity and co-operation. 
National feeling will thus be gratified to some extent, in 
so far as it is not incompatible with the unity of the Empire. 
England learned this lesson after she lost the American 
colonies. But she applies it only to the colonies inhabited 
by white men. She must also treat the other civilised 
nations of the Empire in the same way. She cannot have 
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one measure for the Boer and another for the Brahman. 
The Indians are not inferior in culture and capacity to the 
Australians and the Canadians, and they will insist on 
equality of rights within the Empire. It is to be hoped that 
England will do her duty before it is too late. Of course, 
the defence of the Empire and other Imperial questions will 
be referred to a Central Imperial Council representing all 
British subjects. 

VII. Home Rule by itself is no remedy for the disrup- 
tive forces that threaten the unity and solidarity of such 
a composite and extensive State. Home Rule may indeed 
feed the separatist tendencies and create hostile camps 
within the Empire if some corrective is not applied to counter- 
act its disintegrating effects. How, then, can the moral 
unity of the Empire be secured? Every State must give 
more than bread and peace to its citizens. Man does not 
live by bread alone, and he will not fight for bread alone. 
We must consider if some moral aims and ideals can be 
realised through the great institution of the British Empire 
so that all British subjects may feel pride in its mission and 
try to further it as best they can. 

Dull would he be of soul who cannot discover a vast field 
for idealistic activity within this Empire. Here is a State 
extending from Ireland to the Straits Settlements and from 
Hudson’s Bay to New Zealand. It is merely for size the 
biggest political organisation that the world has ever seen. 
Every variety of product is found within its borders. The 
palm and the pine together may be taken as adequate 
symbols of this Empire. More than one-fifth of the popula- 
tion of the globe lives under its flag. Some of them are 
savages and cannibals; others are tribes in a primitive 
stage of development; others, again, are ancient and 
civilised nations, which are emerging from a period of torpor 
and decline ; while new communities like Australia and New 
Zealand are just starting on their history. The Empire 
may be compared to a large patriarchal family or a vast 
cosmopolitan association. At the head of all stands 
England, the organiser, the harmoniser, the concert-director 
of this huge co-operative body. London is the heart and 
the brain of the entire system. This State, so constituted, 
must not be rent asunder: it must be reformed and 
developed. Power and unity belong to it to-day: to- 
morrow will come Equality, and Justice, and Fraternity, 
and Beauty, and all that ennobles, enriches and sanctifies 
human life on earth. 

It is not possible to enumerate all the movements that 
may be organised in order to give each one of us a spiritual 
interest in the Empire. We have first of all the great 
struggle for equality of political rights for all civilised 
nations of the Empire. This is a glorious task. England 
has conquered the Orientals and the Africans, and naturally 
gives more to Englishmen than to the others to-day. But 
these others have studied English history and admired 
English institutions. They will reproach England for her 
inconsistency and selfishness, and the unjust institutions, 
based on racial inequality, will slowly disappear. Of course, 
organisation and agitation and much noise-making will be 
necessary, as all Englishmen are not philosophers. But the 
consummation is inevitable. England has set her hand to 
the plough and cannot turn back. 

This is a noble ideal. To raise the Indians, the Egyptians, 
the Burmese and the Zulus to the political status of the 
Englishman within this State; to teach these backward 
peoples the meaning of the words Liberty and Democracy ; 
to rescue them from the slough of selfishness and indolence, 
and turn them into eager aspirants for the full rights of 
citizenship ; to make Men out of slaves or savages—what 
greater realms can any young Alexander of idealism dream 
of conquering during the coming centuries ? 

VIII. After Democracy comes Education; or rather, 
education must come with or before democracy. Education 
must unify and cement the Empire from within. It must be 
an Imperial concern. A State which neglects the educa- 
tion of its citizens cannot last long. Aristotle and Platv 





have taught us this great truth with convincing eloquence. 
The Empire as a State must direct the education of all 
British subjects, otherwise it will be like a house built on 
sand. The Imperial educational system will create the 
spiritual bonds that are to hold the Empire together for 
centuries. English literature must be interpreted to the 
Oriental nations. English literature is England’s noblest 
gift to the world. It is among the greatest achievements 
of human genius and human aspiration. The language 
in which Spenser, Milton, Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
Browning, and Swinburne have delivered their message 
can fitly be adopted as the tongue of many nations. All 
Oriental nations will profit immeasurably by learning 
English and thoroughly mastering its vast, varied, and 
inspiring literature. It will enrich their spiritual life and 
stimulate the genius of their own gifted poets and thinkers. 
English literature is a magic fairyland, and its treasures 
are of untold worth. Blessed is the man or woman who 
knows this tongue well, for it is the key to the temple of 
Freedom. No Oriental nation would be a loser if it forgot 
its own tongue and learned English instead. Superstition, 
erotic sentiment and fantastic mysticism are the great 
themes of Oriental poetry. There is not much solid nourish- 
ment in it for the mind or the heart. A thousand years and 
more of Oriental poetry have made us what we are—un- 
practical metaphysicians or selfish cowards, or passive 
slaves. Let us now drink deep at another fountain and 
listen to sweet music wedded to lofty idealism or burning 
love of liberty, or ardent aspiration for human perfection, 
or unquenchable zeal for truth. These are the themes of 
England’s songs, and her children are fed with such meat, 
so they are like eagles who gaze at the sun with undazzled 
eyes. The Orientals can also share in this glorious heritage, 
if they so desire. Of all the benefits that an Imperial 
system of education will confer on Asia and Africa, the 
introduction and interpretation of English literature is 
undoubtedly the greatest. 

English history and law are the other great products of 
English life that must be transplanted in India and Egypt. 
English history, beginning with the Magna Charta and ending 
with the decree granting the suffrage to women, is the most 
complete record of ‘Freedom slowly broadening down from 
precedent to precedent”’ in the annals of human evolution. 
England is admitted by all historians to be “ the mother of 
Parliaments” in the modern world. It. is verily “the land 
where, girt with friends or foes, a man may speak the thing 
he will.” The American Declaration of Independence 
is also an immortal document of English history. Greece 
in the ancient world and England in the modern age have 
initiated the democratic movement which will also free all 
slaves in Asia and Africa and elevate them to the rank of 
full citizens. To-day, English Imperialism is undemocratic, 
but the despotic system digs its own grave because English 
history is taught in the schools of the Empire. We, too, 
have read of Cromwell and Hampden, Washington and 
Jefferson, Clarkson and Wilberforce, Cobden and Ernest 
Jones. It has been well said, “ You cannot argue a man 
into slavery in the English language.” All the rights and 
liberties of the English citizen will in course of time be 
enjoyed by all British subjects. But we must not isolate 
ourselves from that inexhaustible reservoir of manhood 
and civic virtue which is called English society. We must 
live in England, learn from England, work with Englishmen 
and Englishwomen, and study English and American 
history, till we too catch a breath of that spirit which has 
made England free and great. Then the miasmic vapours 
of servility and sycophancy which choke the human mind 
in the climes of the East will be dispersed and dissipated, 
as the fog melts away in the rays of the morning sun. A 
primer of English history is worth more than all the histories 
of Asia, with their sickening record of Sultans, massacres, 
slavery, empires and degeneracy. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. We must make up our minds 
on this question. The Orientals who do not wish to love 
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and revere England as their spiritual mother must work on 
other lines. They may foment national insurrections or 
agitate for Home Rule, or profess loyalty to England as a 
measure of prudence. But the Empire cannot develop as 
an organic, healthy State if the Orientals prefer their 
barren literature and their uninspiring history to English 
literature and English history. If they believe that they 
have nothing to learn from England, they must organise 
separatist movements which will aim at the final disintegra- 
tion of the Empire, though they may adopt the phraseology 
of loyalty at the present moment. They should under- 
stand that a large and progressive State, based on English 
ideals, is infinitely preferable to a number of small Oriental 
States, inspired by no ideals at all or by the antiquated ideals 
of Oriental life. If we do not seek-moral union with England, 
we cannot sincerely acquiesce in the political union. A State 
cannot endure if several different systems of education 
prevail in it. For my part, as I have said, I know of nothing 
in the Orient greater than English literature and English 
history. The Orientals who think otherwise must formu- 
late political ideals according to their estimate of Oriental 
literature and history. We are at the parting of the ways 
now. We may work with England or against her, but let us 
be sincere and consistent. 

Greek and Latin must also be taught in the schools of the 
Empire, so that a common basis of education may be firmly 
established. English literature owes much to Greece and 
Rome, and no liberal education can be complete without a 
knowledge of Greek. Asia, too, must have her Renaissance, 
and it can come only from Greek philosophy, literature and 
art. England must transmit to her subjects what she 
herself received from Greece and Rome centuries ago. 
Moreover, Greek philosophy will undermine superstition in 
Asia; Greek and Roman history will teach the Orientals 
that nations have different missions in history. Rome did 
for the Greek race what the Greeks could never do for them- 
selves: she united them in one State, which endured long 
after Rome herself had been sacked by the barbarians. 
Rome conquered the Hellenic world, but that conquest was 
a blessing in disguise, as it laid the foundations of a powerful 
State, which repelled the savage Arabian hordes and pre- 
served the treasures of Greek civilisation for the entire 
human race. The history of the Roman Empire will teach 
the Orientals that they should look forward and not back- 
wards, and that injustice and inequality will slowly give 
place to unity and fraternity, as the British Empire grows 
and develops during the coming centuries. The introduction 
of Greek studies in Asia is one of the most sacred duties of 
English statesmen. . 

IX. East and West will be united in the British Empire. 
England will achieve what Alexander dreamed of and what 
Rome partially accomplished. Kipling will turn out a 
false prophet, for East and West will surely meet, and they 
will meet in London, Oxford, Cambridge, Cairo, Delhi and 
Khartoum. They have already met as comrades on the 
battlefield, and at least one Oriental already meets the 
English peers as their peer, and sits in the English Cabinet 
as an equal member of the Government. East and West 
have had many sanguinary conflicts in the past, but the 
British Empire will present to us the unique spectacle of 
Britons and Orientals working hand in hand in the service 
of the State. Thus the demon of colour-prejudice will be 
vanquished, and all European nations will learn a much- 
needed lesson. Humanity will advance a step nearer to 
the final goal of harmony and unity, and the Parliament 
of the British Empire will pave the way for the ‘‘ Parliament 
of Man.” 

X. To sum up: Asia needs Britain’s strong arm for 
her @fety and progress. The Empire will endure only if 
three conditions are fulfilled. First, all citizens of the 
British Empire must be granted equal political rights in 
course of time. Secondly, England must not inflict economic 
injustice on the other nations. The Empire is rich enough 
for all, and we need not exploit one another. Thirdly, 








all British subjects must love and revere England as their 
spiritual mother and Greece as their spiritual grandmother. 
Thus the “ British Empire” of to-day will be converted 
into the “ British-Oriental-African Commonwealth” of 
the future. And that is our goal and ideal. 

Har Daya. 


OBSERVATIONS 


LMOST unanimously the Paris correspondents of 
A London dailies lost their heads on Sunday evening 
last. The messages appearing on Monday in 
London provided comic relief to a somewhat tragic situation. 
The whole tone of the Paris correspondence was suddenly 
altered, as if by an order from some G.H.Q. Some correspon- 
dents were obliged tacitly to disavow nearly all that they had 
been preaching for weeks. And even one or two of the more 
sensible ones, who had reported that previous reactionary 
accounts of quarrelling were false and intended merely to 
ruin the League of Nations, had to admit that quarrels had 
indeed been interfering with the course of business. The 
fact is that the Paris “specials” sent to Paris by wealthy 
newspapers, to cope with a supreme crisis, are, in the main, 
rather a mediocre lot. Easily the best of them is the 
representative of the Westminster Gazette, who not only has 
a definite attitude towards things but can express himself 
with force and some distinction. The delight with which 
the mass of correspondents reported on Tuesday that the 
Conference had gone back to “secret diplomacy” was an 
apt revelation of the journalistic mentality prevailing in 
Paris. Some of the more simple-minded British pressmen 
have very evidently been dazzled by certain reactionary 
French journalists, whose views represent France about as 
thoroughly as the views of the Morning Post represent 
England. 
* * * 

Plenty of news can be got in Paris, and the trouble is not 
that British pressmen fail to get it—they fail even to recog- 
nise it as worth cabling. The meetings of the Big Four 
will be private only in theory ; for there is not one member 
of the Big Four that is capable of carrying on a day’s dis- 
cussion without elaborate coaching. President Wilson has 
a world-mind, but he is a tyro in Europe. Mr. Lloyd George 
unquestionably has a useful and original vision, but he also 
is a tyro in Europe. M. Clemenceau knows the ways of 
Europe, but he has not the world-mind. Signor Orlando— 
well, it is authentic that M. Clemenceau said last year to 
Signor Orlando: “ It is Italy who will be the author of the 
next world-war.”’ Signor Orlando replied, deprecatingly : 
“No, monsieur; the victim.”” Whereupon M, Clemenceau 
shrugged his ironic shoulders and gave vent to that sound 
which the French express (imperfectly) by the word hein. 
And that was all. It is a truism that Bolshevism may ruin 
Europe. But I think it just as possible that Bolshevism may 
save Europe; for the reason that it induces reasonableness 
by means of fear. On Sunday everybody strutting on the 
world-stage in Paris had le trac. 


* * * 


It may be taken as sure that President Wilson and “ dear 
Prime Minister ” are working very closely together for good. 
This being so, I cannot imagine how their views will not 
prevail over the narrow nationalisms of M. Clemenceau and 
Signor Orlando. For when the tug comes the former pair 
have immeasurably more powerful weapons than the latter. 
The rumours, in some quarters accepted quite seriously, that 
Germany is ready to resume war in certain eventualities 
are regarded by people in a position to judge as having been 
started in Paris. 

* * ’ 

The chief attraction of the Royal Academy Show will be 
Mr. John Sargent’s picture of a scene on the Western Front. 
The huge work is finished. It is the property of the Imperial 
War Museum. I will not describe it, except to say that it is 
an incomparable piece of propaganda for the League of 
Nations. 

* * * 

In the politico-journalistic arena, now public, now private, 

the fight over the body of Mr. Austen Chamberlain proceeds 
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lustily. It is not yet by any means ended. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has at least one very powerful friend, and Mr. Lloyd 
George has been persuaded to make the Daily Chronicle 
practically eat its wounding words. But the Daily Chronicle 
is not all Fleet Street. 


* * * 


Among the new popular weeklies shortly to be started is 
one with an unusual kind of title, John 0’ London’s Journal. 
The venture belongs to Messrs. Newnes. ‘ John o’ London” 
is and has been for many years the pen-name of Mr. Wilfred 
Whitten, once a pillar of the Academy, and more lately a 
pillar of the Daily Mail. He is a stylist, with a deep interest 
in and knowledge of literature and London, and a still 
acuter interest in human nature. It is, I think, a rare event 
that a popular weekly should be inaugurated by a writer 
whose prose has been (quite rightly) considered good enough 
to be included in an anthology of English prose. 


* * * 


London is really a very remarkable city. The other day, 
according to the papers, there was trouble in a London 
restaurant because a lady smoked therein. A waiter asked 
her to desist. She refused. Then, according to his own 
account, the waiter knocked the cigarette out of her mouth. 
Who would have thought such an incident possible, if it had 
not occurred ? Nothing is commoner in truly fashionable 
restaurants than smoking by ladies. But apparently 
restaurants of a more bourgeois type have a different code ; 
also the waiters thereof have a different code. The sad fact 
is that the fight for sex-equality is not yet over. It is won, 
but not finished, and a “‘sort of war”’ persists in odd corners 
of the battlefield. And there are still public places where 
even daring and desperate women do not venture to smoke. 
A duchess might smoke in the restaurant-car ofa train, but 
she would never smoke on the top of an omnibus. Still, 
evolution proceeds. I can remember the time when a lady 
who travelled at all on the top of an omnibus risked her 
reputation in doing so. 

SARDONYX 
* 


Correspondence 
THE URGENCY OF A NEW ARMY SCHEME 


To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I have only just seen the article under the above heading 
in your issue of January 25th, and ask permission to bring forward 
a few reflections which are raised by it. In order that your 
readers may appreciate the standpoint from which I view the 
question, may I add that my soldiering experiences consist 
of three years’ service in the ranks of a University O.T.C. before 
the war, and, after a gap of three years, commissioned service as 
a. Territorial Officer since September, 1914. The latter period 
included participation in the raising and training of a new unit 
at home, and service m France, the Balkans and Palestine, 
both with that unit and on the Staff. I have no intention of 
remaining in the Army, but as a citizen who has served with it 
I feel I have an interest in its future which was absent from my 
mind before the war, and which, but for the war, would possibly 
never have arisen. There must be thousands in similar case. 

It is difficult to approach the question of Army reorganisation 
before the Peace Conference has reached its conclusions and 
one is able to see how large an Army we shall require. It seems 
clear, however, that conscription will have no part in it, and that, 
generally speaking, the military defence forces will be reduced 
to the lowest minimum consistent with safety. The question 
whether the Army will be larger or smaller than before the war 
may be left aside—-probably it will be larger, but for the purpose 
of this letter I take it that it certainly will not be so large as to 
necessitate our regarding the problem as on an altogether new 
footing. Briefly, what we may assume is that we have to consti- 
tute an Army approximately the same size as the old Regular 
Army. 

The question is, then: Are we content to reconstitute the 
Army on precisely similar lines as those on which it was-organised 
before the war? Or do we need, in Cromwell’s phrase, ‘‘a New 
Model ” ? 

No doubt the bulk of the old Regulars—particularly the 
more senior of them—would reply that there never was such a 


fine force as the ‘“‘ Old Contemptibles,” and that in their opinion 
the reconstituted Army should resemble that force as closely as 
possible. To this argument those who, like myself, never served 
with the pre-war Army cannot reply. It may be said, however, 
that it is generally recognised that the old Regular Army was, 
in point of fact, a very fine instrument indeed, and that, before 
it was finally destroyed in the war, it had proved its worth. 
On the other hand, many pre-war Regular officers have admitted 
to me that in their opinion there were many things in the system 
which produced the old Regular Army which needed alteration, 
and in any case, and this is the crux of the matter, it seems 
extremely doubtful whether it would now be feasible to reconsti- 
tute the former system. The war has smashed the old traditions, 
and we must build anew. 


This being so, there is little doubt that every “ temporary ” 
officer and man will agree with your contributor’s axiom that the 
Army must be brought into line with the new social and economic 
conditions. The Army, for officers and men alike, must be a 
profession organised on lines similar to any other profession. 
If I were contemplating remaining in the Army I would want 
to be sure that as a profession it would offer me much the same 
chances as I would find in other walks of life. I am not now 
speaking of outside chances—the enormous incomes that some 
few professional or business men may earn. But I would want 
to feel that as a regimental officer I would be able to support a 
wife and family in comfort, and that I had a career before me. 


Part of the trouble about the Army before the war was that it 
was regarded by the public as a thing apart, and it must also be 
added that it regarded itself as a thing apart, from the public. 
It wasan institution which the nation knew only from the outside. 
When the nation became the Army each began to understand 
the other for the first time. The friction which was apparent 
in 1914-15 has now very largely disappeared, and it would be fatal 
if in devising our New Model the Army and the public looked at 
the problems each through its former prejudices. In the latter 
years of the war little was heard of the differences, so much in- 
sisted on in 1914-15, between the Regulars and the others, as 
indeed one ceased to hear of the differences, still more foolishly 
insisted on, between Territorials, Kitchener's Men, and others. 
The tendency to prefer a Regular, if there was a choice for an 
appointment or promotion, was understandable enough, and in 
many cases was doubtless justifiable. Among subalterns, all 
of whom had joined about the same time and subsequently 
to August, 1914, there was, I think, a tendency on the part of 
those who held Regular commissions to consider themselves 
superior to those who held other commissions. There was also 
a tendency, on the part of senior Regular officers, to prefer the 
ex-ranker officer to the temporary officer. But these are things 
of the past. The war sorted men out, and, broadly speaking, 
of those who have survived the best of all natures have risen. 


If now we are to keep the pick of all our officers for the new 
Army it is evident that the Service must no longer be regarded as 
a preserve for the Regulars. I am in no position to judge whether 
the old Regular officers were outclassed by their contemporaries 
in the French and German armies. In so far as the Regulars 
claim credit for training, my experience, generally speaking, 
was that we had little such training. In the early days, when we 
certainly had magnificent material so far as the men were con- 
cerned, we would have given our eyes for a few young Regular 
instructors. It seemed so obvious that some of the Territorial 
or other officers might have been sent out, after a while, to 
Regular units in France, to release Regular officers for training 
purposes. In practice, all we got was a few old dug-outs, whose 
public spirit we admired, but who were naturally ignorant of the 
training necessary for modern warfare, and who were, too often, 
antagonistic in their attitude toward civilian soldiers. Later, 
we did get a few—a very few—youngish Regular instructors. 
But, generally speaking, I believe we trained ourselves, and the 
marvel is that we did not make a bigger muddle of it than we did 
when we went out. I think it was when we did finally get out that 
we first really met, and learnt to appreciate, the real Regular 
soldier, and him we instinctively took as our model. We were 
never like him, because we had never done peace-soldiering, 
nor had we his training behind us. But perhaps for that very 
reason the best of us succeeded, during the brief space of the war, 
in rivalling him in degree, though not in manner or method.% 


It is those officers of the New Armies (and by that I mean all 
who did not belong to the old Regular Army) that I would want 
to keep in the New Army. And these officers, I think, must be 
brought in pari passu with the Regulars even though they do not 
possess the same length of service. For the future, we should 
obtain our officers by making their profession as attractive from 
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all points of view as any other. But for the immediate present, This zsthetic sense in animals would seem to be as incapable 
and in order to start the New Model, we should keep the pick of of analysis as the sense of humour which incites them to play 
our temporary officers, and bring themintotheserviceonthesame games. Yet to the evolutionist it can hardly be doubtful that 
terms as if they were Regulars. That will, no doubt, involve it is the origin of our own.—Yours, etec., 

hardship to some Regulars, and it must not be forgotten that a March 17th. EVOLUTIONIST. 
vast number of young Regular officers who have done well in 

the war will now have to revert to their substantive rank, which ae ‘ , . 

is often a couple of steps lower than the temporary or acting ranks THE BULLFINCH AND THE GOOSE- 
which they have achieved during the war. But in fairness it BERRY 

must be remembered that for the pre-war Regular who has sur- 
vived, this war has on the whole been what may be called a good 
business proposition. He has had the chance of his life, and he 
has taken it.—Yours, etc., Ack /StTING. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Will you allow me a reply to my vehement critics ? 

First, as to myself. No wild bird has ever been intentionally 
killed in my garden. I rail at bullfinches as some people rail at 
~ telephone girls. But I do not kill them. 
THE FACT OF BEAUTY Secondly, I should like to explain what bullfinches do. Every 
gooseberry bud produces two or three leaves and at least one 
flower, and every flower produces a gooseberry. In a bad year, 
perhaps once in four years, bullfinches take every bud on the 
bush except a few close to the main branches and sometimes the 
terminal bud of the twig. The tree forms a few new buds, 
perhaps one for every twenty old ones, but these produce no 
fruit, or fruit no larger than peas. Not only is the crop com- 
pletely destroyed, but the tree is damaged, as it has very little 
foliage, makes hardly any fresh wood, and is covered with long 
barren twigs, some of which die, whilst the others will never 
produce more than one fresh shoot. 

Plums have flower buds distinct from the leaf buds. In this 
case the damage is not so easy to trace because the buds are 
very small, the trees—at least my trees—are big, there are twenty 
flowers for every ripe plum, and the crop is uncertain from other 
causes. But when one sees all the flower buds picked off the 
branches one can reach, or, in snow time, the snow sprinkled 
intrinsic nature of beauty, he means that I refuse to value it with bud scales, the chance of a crop is remote. The birds do 
in terms of something else: which is true. I say that it is 2% est the leaf buds, and therefore the tree is not damaged. 
something which cannot be valued in terms of anything else. a gee ae hi ger if they — “Oe at all, 

. . * : : _ anc lave never hac Oo comptain OF serious 108s. ne year 
. do not believe that the mathetic emotion is ah itusion produced ny red currants were stripped ; pear flower buds are sometimes 
in me by other feelings of which I am unaware. You cannot destroyed, but not, I think, very thoroughly. Raspberries and 
think of, or value, anything in terms of something else. You  pjack currants are never touched. : 
must come to something that you value for its own sake. Mr. Now, as to birds generally, I want to enter my protest against 
Hookham’s theory seems to me to imply that ultimately we writers like Mr. Massingham, who describe the approaching 
value nothing but life itself, which, I think, is disproved by extinction of birds and beasts without accurate knowledge. 
To many it is a real imaginative sorrow to know that the Quagga 
and the White Rhinoceros, the Dodo and the Great Auk are 
extinct, though we should never have seen them in their native 
haunts and do not wish to see them in the Zoo. Some birds, 
To the Editor of Tak New STaTesMan. such as the Cornish Chough, are no doubt in danger of destruction 
San fine wardens whether these whe held the view that the by unscrupulous collectors. Some, like the bittern and the 
Po aps +4 2 mat bustard, necessarily disappear when the fens are drained and 
Pact of Beauty 2a om external fact at all, but.s purely sub- the downs ploughed. But as to other birds I want evidence. 
jective affection, have realised that this amounts to denying all ‘The widest knowledge, a lifetime of observation and correspond- 
objective beauty in Nature ; to denying that there are in Nature ence throughout the kingdom seem to me necessary before one 
any objects beautiful in themselves. Stated thus, it would seem could assert with confidence that any particular species of scarce 
to be opposed to the universal consciousness of the race. What bird was becoming extinct. The presumption, except for birds 
appears to be the truth is a sort of compromise. There are requiring special habitats, seems to me to be the other way. 
objects in Nature which affect us as beauty, as for instance, land- The valuable work of the Royal Society for the Protection of 
seape, in which the beauty is almost wholly the result of asso- Birds is surely of some effect. The Wild Birds’ Protection Act 
ciation, and is therefore subjective. At the other end of the a ~ have made some difference. ee 
; “fs an “Tae : n my own experience, in a village rapidly becoming suburban, 
seale are flowers, such, for instance, as Narcissus Poeticus, unl- jays have greatly increased of late years. Jays eat peas, not some, 
versally recognised, consciously or unconsciously, as possessing yt all. For the first twenty years of my residence here I never 
positive, objective beauty, appealing, unlike landscape, to all netted my peas. Now I cannot get a pod without a covering 
human intelligences ; and this universality of appeal goes a net. 
long way to establishing its positive quality. We can, no I had never seen a redwing in my garden till two years ago, 
doubt, say in words and sentences that the narcissus is not a though that is doubtless a common bird, nor a moorhen till 
beautiful object in itself; but we cannot really think it. Our this winter. But the best sight was the most splendid of our 


common-sense pronounces it an absurdity. Common-sense tells Common birds, the great green woodpecker, which I had never 
: seen till a few months ago, when he flew on to my lawn and 


us that there - such a thing as objective beauty _ Nature, even pent his crimson crest to the task of digging for worms like a 

though there is also beauty that is subjective. Philosophy may plebeian thrush. 

be “refined common-sense,” but it must be common-sense. The spotted flycatcher, too, has come here for the first time in 
So far from tracing beauty in its origin to any advantage to be the last few years. We have always had plenty of flies, but iron 

anticipated from it, one might almost define, or at any rate railings are scarce in Surrey, and the flycatcher prefers iron rail- 

describe, the «esthetic sense by the very opposite ; as the sense ings when he can get them, for obvious reasons. His invariable 

that is attracted to objects possessing no conceivable advantage _ habit is to fly out to take a fly, and then to return to the same 


for ourselves. For the time being, appreciation of beauty is the perch. A twig, approximately the radius of a circle, offers him 
7 a hunting area of about 90 degrees, a railing gives 180, and by a 


negation of self. But in seeking for its origin we must go back a ; 
essa _ single turn another 180 also. Presumably all the railings in 
—— the a i human — bee ge ra. — vs Gloucestershire and such places are now occupied (the birds do not 
irds, who adorn t — Su (not nests) wit +: gay cat CTs, sit less than 10 yards apart), and so the increasing population of 
shells, and other bright or conspicuous objects.” Magpies will flycatchers is forced to occupy less eligible areas. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I confess I begin by saying that beauty is beauty because 
it is beautiful. That is my beginning, not my conclusion. 
Neither I nor anyone else knows what the conclusion may be. 

Mr. Hookham says that the poetry of Milton “ presents a 
picture of advantage to ourselves.” We are caught up and 
borne along in its triumphant march. Yes, but by what? By 
its beauty. The beauty is the advantage to ourselves, not a 
picture of any other advantage. And the advantage, as Mr. 
Hookham rightly says, is that Milton says for us what we would 
say if we could. But why would we say it? Because it is 
beautiful. As for that novel exaltation which, Mr. Hookham 
says, we experience from Milton’s poetry, why call it novel ? 
It often, indeed usually, is not connected with conduct. It 
does not say to us: Do this or that. And still less does music 
say to us: Do this or that. 

When Mr. Hookham says that I refuse to reason on the 


experience every moment.—Yours, etc., 
A, CLurTon- Brock, 


carry off bright things to their nests, and the Jackdaw of Owls, too, have certainly increased in this district. We hear 
Rheims was not the only jackdaw with his proclivities. Itis,no them constantly now, while twenty years ago a hoot was an event. 
doubt, a far cry from this appetite for the merely striking to our My own observations, as I have indicated, go for very little. 


developed sense for beauty, but it is, beyond doubt, the beginning Mr. Gardiner no doubt specialises on the subject, and I should 
of wsthetic sense, and absolutely precludes the idea of its being be glad to hear from him whether my optimism or Mr. Massing- 
connected in its origin with any conception of advantage. Of ham’s delicious pessimism is nearest to the truth as he perceives 
what advantage—material, moral, or intellectual—can a bit of it.—Yours, etc., Epw. R. PEasE. 

red cloth be to the bower-bird ? Limpsfield, Surrey. 
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Miscellany 


THE IMPENITENT VICTORIAN 


HE author of Collections and Recollections was in 
the habit of quoting a saying of Talleyrand’s 
to the effect that no man could know the full 

pleasure of life unless he had belonged to the old society 
of France before the Revolution. Mr. Russell’s own 
variant of this would have been that to know the best 
of England you must have grown up amid the privileged 
circles before the Gladstonian victory of 1880, or at any 
rate before the Home Rule split. He would have subscribed 
with fervour (how could he help doing so?) to the 
judgment recorded by Henry James in The Middle Years 
that in no other country or time can it have been “so 
fortunate to be fortunate’’ as in that England which 
to the younger people of our day has become remote and 
unreal. 

So far as he went, the Right Hon. George W. E. Russell 
was altogether Victorian; but he was not by any means 
a complete representative of his period. In his vivacious 
pages you will look in vain for any reflection of certain 
sides of English life which have been made familiar in 
countless ways to the multitude of readers. Thus, although 
he quoted Dickens, he did not know his world. He was 
outside—to take three obvious illustrations—the groups 
presented in the lives of Darwin and George Eliot and in 
the non-Gladstonian chapters of Lord Morley’s Recollections. 
Rossetti and the pre-Raphaelites, again, were as far from 
him as could be; and, at the opposite extreme, although 
he was for a short spell Parliamentary Under Secretary 
for the Home Department, he commonly wrote and talked 
as though Lord Shaftesbury’s Factory Acts, and labours 
such as those of Florence Nightingale, bounded the horizon 
of modern social thought and effort. 

But within his limits there was no more perfect specimen 
of that comfortable and complacent epoch than he. To be 
born of a great aristocratic house, nourished upon the purest 
Whig doctrine, but growing into mild Radicalism; to be 
reared in the straitest tenets of Evangelicism, and mature 
into Oxford Anglicanism ; to dwell with the Liberals while 
sharing the inheritance of the Tories; to be quite as much 
interested in bishops as in great ladies or Ministers of the 
Crown, and to be convinced that no men and women who 
ever lived were so gorgeous and so entertaining as those who 
flourished in our country between the overthrow of Napoleon 
and the overthrow of Disraeli; this, it must surely be 
admitted, was a pretty good equipment for the diarist 
of the later Victorians. 

One of the things about G. W. E. Russell that one did 
not realise without an effort was the range of his recollections 
in relation to the moderate span of his years. Though only 
sixty-six when he died, his memory—what may be called 
his effective political and literary memory—covered a full 
half-century, and for at least half that time he was drawing, 
for his books, upon the inexhaustible stores of a diary 
which, begun in his thirteenth year, was continued without 
the omission of a day until the end. True he belonged 
to a long-lived clan, in the tradition of which public service 
had been especially prominent, and he delighted in 
elaborating the personal links which connected his generation 
with the first age of the Whigs. I suppose it was more 
than a slight grief to him that his personal adventures in 
politics were so brief and slight, for he loved the House 
and the game, and at his best he was a speaker of most 
unusual force and charm. Public speech, as such, was a 
constant preoccupation with him, and he had‘all the political 
gossip’s interest in the technique of oratory. Nothing 
pleased him better than to be asked to discourse upon 
the great practitioners of the past, and he would always 
repeat the description given to him in his early years by 
John Bright of his own method of preparation. Here, 
for those who value such hints, is the recipe: Know with 


verbal precision the beginning and end of your address, 
and have the salient passages, so to say, as fixed islands 
in the scheme, leaving the mind at liberty to manage the 
journeys from point to point. 

But, though he would have rejoiced in the speaking part 
of a public career, George Russell could never have been a 
successful politician. One cannot imagine him directing 
a public department—except as regards the correspondence, 
which in his hands would have been a joy. And, indeed, 
you had only to listen for an hour to his flowing talk in 
order to be convinced that a memory such as his, sharpened 
by a humour always on the edge of malice, was a possession 
which certainly did not conduce to the attainment of 
political office and power. 

He was as untiring in letter-writing as in keeping his 
journal. Mr. Masterman has said that his habit was to 
answer every letter by return of post. If the rule applied— 
as, by personal experience, I judge it did—to every 
correspondent who praised a causerie or took him to task 
for a slip or a disputable opinion, then I should guess that 
few of his contemporaries can have surpassed him in the 
total number of letters written from year to year over a 
long period. They were all in his own hand, and the 
signature was always preceded by a _ carefully-placed 
apostrophe in “ your’s ’—according to a convention long 
since abandoned, I believe, by everybody except a few 
clergymen and schoolmasters. 

Russell’s facility in writing was such that it could not 
fail to be something of a snare. He had in him the making 
of an excellent biographer, but in this line he did nothing 
more important than the memoir of Father Stanton (who 
was for him the perfect parish priest) and monographs on 
Sydney Smith and Matthew Arnold. The fact is, his 
memory and his collections together got in the way of any 
serious work. For so facile a craftsman he was singularly 


‘free from inaccuracies; but the drudgery of research, 


even in his own particular field, was not for him. In 
the columns of this journal I once suggested that he should 
undertake a thoroughly annotated edition of Disraeli’s 
novels, especially the ““ Young England Series.” It would 
have been a fascinating job for him, and now he is gone 
we may be sure there is no one with the combination of 
political knowledge and personal associations which he 
would have brought to the task. His reputation will rest 
mainly on the two volumes of Collections and Recollections, 
for in the later books the material was wearing thin and the 
diarist—as in Portraits of the Seventies—was growing rather 
hardened in self-repetition. Furthermore, it must be 
confessed, the reader, however faithful, was getting a little 
tired of the allusions which played so continuously around 
Pitt and Palmerston, Lord John and Disraeli, Dr. Liddon, 
Dean Stanley, and Bishop Samuel Wilberforce. As for 
Gladstone and Matthew Arnold, he lived and moved in 
their presence, so that no one expected him to write a 
column without bringing in their names. Russell, of 
course, was a connoisseur of stories, particularly stories of 
repartee, which he polished in the manner customary with 
raconteurs. They were better told than written. The 
weaving of a string of anecdotes, more or less related, 
into a successful essay is very nearly impossible, and Russell 
was not free from that most irritating trick of the storyteller, 
which has moved Mr. E. V. Lucas to strong language, the 
following up of the humorous catastrophe with some such 
helpless addition as “‘ What happened then history does 
not record.” 

George Russell, so far as we know, leaves no successor. 
Dr. Scott Holland alone had an equal interest in the person- 
alities of the Church, and in the corresponding political 
field he had no rival. A crowd of readers will regret that 
they can no longer look for the recurrent volume once or 
twice a year. They will regret the loss of the incorrigible 
Londoner who conducted them with familiar mastery 
among the great families, the political careerists, and the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries of a marvellously fortunate epoch ; 
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who invited them to the Lenten services at St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, or to Sunday dinner with one of the few remaining 
City rectors, after appropriate observations on the church 
and the form of service. George Russell had an incurable 
fondness for the foibles and weaknesses of the eminent, 
and no matter how hard he tried, he could not have hidden 
his religious veneration for the interests and habits of the 
best people. It was a curious career for a man of 
undeniably fine temper and gifts, and one feels that the 
celebrated English system should have offered him something 
much better worth while. And the more so because by 
both instinct and conviction he was generally on the right 
side. 

As we think now of the society which he loved to describe, 
and in describing, to expose, there is one oppressive thought 
which obtrudes itself. To-day we are asking, to-morrow 
we shall ask more insistently, what was the matter with 
the Victorians, with their beliefs, their aims, their ways of 
living and acting? Mr. Chesterton has analysed their 
assumptions as the Victorian compromise; and an 
influential public teacher of our time will have it that 
the capital offence lay in their belief that intellectual work 
need not be anything but easy. Both suggestions may lurk 
in the consciousness of the reader of the dozen or so volumes 
in which our diarist has recorded the lighter and pleasanter 
side of that Victorian society. We think of it now, in the 
darkness of Europe in ruins, and we ask what kind of 
preparation was all this—the light cynicism of Melbourne, 
the blusterous obscurantism of Palmerston, the demonic 
levity of Disraeli, the indescribable confusions of the 
Gladstonian mind, the solemn frivolities, the doctrinal 
absurdities, the feline pleasantries of deans and dons— 
what kind of preparation, what kind of leadership was in 
all this for a great nation and empire, approaching not 
only the turn of its own tide, but the crisis of the modern 
ages? The young generation has answered; and the 
young generation has paid. 

S. K. Ratcuirre. 


Music 


EMOTIONAL AND IMAGINATIVE 
OPERA 


IR THOMAS BEECHAM’S English Opera Company 
S began a season at Drury Lane last’ week with The 
Boatswain's Mate and Le Cog d’Or—or, in other 
words, with two shining examples to young English com- 
posers of How not to do it and How to do it. It was 
at once apparent that his company of English artists has 
improved a hundred per cent. No company of foreign 
singers, whether Italian, French, German, or Russian, could 
have given a better performance of Le Cog d’Or or as good a 
performance of The Boatswain's Mate. It is extremely 
probable that Beecham’s is the best operatic company any- 
where in existence to-day. Such is the result of five or six 
years’ constant working together under the stimulus of a 
conductor with artistic ideals who would stand none of the 
Melba, Tetrazzini, Caruso nonsense that made Covent 
Garden ridiculous and who, even if he likes the lion’s share 
of the credit, does give other people—young conductors, 
young artists, people with ideas generally—a chance. 
There were people who said that English singers were too 
cold and too stupid ever to make first-class operatic artists ; 
and, judging by the average English concert singer, they 
would have appeared to be right; but it is a Frenchman 
who has said that the English are the most emotional race 
in the world, and certainly Sir Thomas Beecham is a far 
more spirited conductor than the late M. Colonne or M. 
Gabriel Pierné, and Mr. Frank Mullings far more imaginative 
than Signor Caruso. 
What is even more to the point is the general all-round 
excellence of the company and the smoothness and polish 





of the ensemble. It is now certain that any company of 
foreign artists that can survive competition with the Beecham 
Opera Company will have to be extraordinarily fine—far, far 
better than what Covent Garden habitually gave us in the 
days before the war. 

Of The Boatswain's Mate—which has been improved by 
some revision—I do not wish to say more than that it is a 
brave but disastrous attempt to write an English opera. 
The book is so good that the opera will hold the public ; but 
though the text is English, the music is German mixed up 
with O dear, what can the matter be? and other English folk- 
songs. Dr. Smyth seems to have lost all idea of form and 
style in writing this opera, and gone in for the lucky-bag 
system of composition. A glaring fault of judgment is the 
orchestral fuss when the sham burglar is trying to climb the 
stairs to Mrs. Waters’ bedroom. 

Le Coq d'Or deserves more space. The present production 
is far superior in conception and stage-management to the 
previous production. Mr. Foster Richardson as King 
Dodon and Messrs. Sydney Russell and William Michael as 
the King’s two sons were wonderfully good. By the way, why 
does not the Golden Cockerel flap his wings when warning 
is given in the first act ? It looks absurd for him to stand 
stiffly there as if he were no more than he seems to be, when 
he is really a magic bird. 

In my opinion Le Cog d'Or is the nearest approach to a 
perfect operatic form that we have yet had. It is entirely 
fantastic, which is what an opera ought to be, because the 
whole operatic machinery is too bizarre to be employed in 
the straightforward rendering of simple human emotions. 
A large element of intellectuality and imagination must be 
introduced, otherwise Grand Opera cannot help being, in 
Mr. Scholes’ words, “‘ dramatically foolish.” It is because 
the conception is inane, not imaginative and fantastic, that 
operas like Madame Butterfly, Manon Lescaut—an appalling 
production of the human brain—and Cavalleria Rusticana 
are so unconvincing and spiritless when once one has got 
over being affected totears by sobs in the throat or any sob- 
like sweep and curve of sound. Take, for example, Leon- 
cavallo’s On with the motley from Pagliacci and compare it 
with Verdi's Salce! Salee! from Otello. Thousands of 
people are moved by the utterly commonplace and unimagi- 
native sensuous rhetoric of On with the motley, but they will 
forget it as soon as they have heard it; it will never haunt 
the mind as the cadences of Verdi’s Willow Song do, and, 
if they listen intently to music, in time they will come to 
be moved intensely by the Willow Song and not at all by 
the Leoncavallo. If you analyse the two songs you will 
find that the musical line of the Leoncavallo is a direct 
muscular reflection of a simple, sensuous emotion, whereas 
Verdi has used intervals, drops, cadences and progressions 
that have no direct, imitative appeal to the thuscles of the 
listener, producing in the audience tears andj sobs, like the 
tears and sobs of the Jester, but an appeal to the imagination, 
to the mind, poignant and touching beyond jall the cater- 
waulings of all the Leoncavallos in the world. In the 
Willow Song Verdi has written almost as Rimsky-Korsakov 
writes—as all the great composers of the future must inevit- 
ably write. Compare, for instance, Rimsky-Korsakov's 
theme for the Astrologer—how vivid, how illuminating, how 

fantastic, how unemotional, and yet how thrilling! Once 
heard, can one ever forget it? Think of what Mascagni, 
Puccini, Saint-Saéns, and Dr. Smyth would have done with 
this Astrologer. We should have had allotted to him a 
tune that bands could play in the park and street-organs 
gurgle beneath our windows. Let me draw your attention 
also to the unemotional character of the Queen’s music in 
the second act, so in keeping with the spirit of the opera, 
where an inferior composer would have seized the oppor- 
tunity to write a lyrical ballad of the O Star of Eve type. 

This is what it is to have a sense of style and form! Every- 
body should hear Le Cog d'Or, for the greatness of Rimsky- 
Korsakov has never been adequately realised. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EAR by year the renewal of earth by spring strikes 
with an undiminished shock upon the esthetic 
sense. The daffodil and the daisy never grow 

stale ; the buds on the trees do not lose their beauty because 
they are the results of the most repetitive of processes ; 
the new moon is none the less exciting because it is a very 
old moon. So I feel about booksellers’ catalogues which 
come also in their seasons: they are a familiar sight and 
an old topic, but whenever I get one I always want to go 
about showing it and usually want to write about it. 


oe tk aK 


These catalogues, the careful scientific student will 
observe, are not a product of nature, but a fruit of the 
human will and, as such, subject to the vicissitudes of 
human fortune. During the war they were few and frail ; 
at one period they almost entirely vanished, like certain 
forms of pastry ; but they are peeping out again, encouraged 
by the returning, though weak, sunshine of Peace. I am 
getting a few more than I was; the booksellers, too, are 
cherishing timid hopes of reconstruction; their lists of 
“items” are gradually lengthening; they are finding space 
to spare for jokes and accurate or inaccurate information 
about their books. 


a ok * 


This week, after what seems a considerable interval, I 
found before me a new issue of Messrs. Sotheran’s “ Prices 
Current” in the buff cover whichis as established as the bind- 
ing of Blue Books. I had an immediate vision of acres of 
rare editions of early dramatists or revolutionary poets, 
incunables or books from private presses; and I felt a 
little chilled when I noticed that the collection of second- 
hand books offered was one on ‘‘ The Road, the Rail, the 
Water, and the Air, including Old Atlases and Maps, Early 
Road Books, Coaching Books, Early Steam Navigation, 
Early Railway Books, Canals, Bridge Building, the Post 
Office, Ballooning, and a Scarce Collection of Books on 
Cycling.” For I knew at once that I should not buy any- 
thing out of this mechanical congeries ; whatever immense 
bargains were here, they were not for me, and I should not 
even recognise them as such when I saw them. There is 
attraction about the word ‘“ Early” in many connections ; 
but even the best of adjectives cannot live always in good 
company, and Early Railway Books leave me as apathetic 
as Early Rising and the Early Worm. As for the Post 
Office, it may well be that the literati of St. Martin’s—possibly 
even Mr. Walkley—collect tracts about its origins, but 
even the prospect of inviting esthetic friends to come and 
see my collection of pamphlets about Parcels Deliveries 
would not convince me that the accumulation of such a 
library was worth my while. But the best of a good cata- 
logue is that it doesn’t really matter what it is all about ; 
it will certainly contain scraps of information which will 
reward anyone who has anything of the magpie in him. And 
Sotheran’s cataloguer, one of the Anonymous Illustrious 
among us, writes notes which I had far rather read than 
any of the works which, on this occasion, have called for 
his comment. 

* ok * 


I find on the very first page—‘ general books ” of travel 
which interest me more than those specialist volumes that 
follow—a work of 1803, Barker’s Tour through South Wales. 
View how the good cataloguer impresses the reader with 
the delights of the work : 


Dedicated to Sheridan. The journey began with a voyage from 
Bristol to Swansea. At Swansea, after visiting a copper-smelting 


works where all the fumes collected in the roof to the destruction 


of the workmen, they went to Oystermouth, and found the female 
population gambolling in the water unclad as they were born, who 
assailed them in Welsh, with a shower of stones, because they 
thought they were about to steal their clothes from the beach. On 
the home journey they were shaved at Tintern by a blacksmith 
with a gigantic razor without an edge. The author has the good 
taste and feeling to condemn Wood’s absurd Greek temple foisted 
into the ruins of Llandaff Cathedral. 


The Welsh, in those days, seem to have been very backward. 


Under “‘ The Road ” I note the only book of John Loudon 
Macadam, who invented the macadamising of roads. The 
versatile scholiast observes: ‘‘ His memory has been badly 
used, for the present way of tipping large-sized lumps of 
granite over the highway anyhow, and flattening it out by 
a steam-roller, is only a caricature of his method.”” On the 
other hand: “ A really good macadamised road was nearly 
as dull to the eye and as wearying to the walker’s feet as 
the footpathless tarred road of motoring banality to-day.” 
We come to “The Rail” and find a work by the Rev. 
James Adamson (1826), and the note: 

Who was this Scots minister who preferred writing long letters 
on bawbeeful subjects to studying the Longer Catechism and the 
Marrow of Divinity? He is not in Allibone or D. N. B. But he 
might weel be varra much impressed with the first steam-railway 
on the globe, opened on September 27th, 1825. The first engine 
run (shown on the plate) was one of the very first constructed by 
George Stephenson. 

Nicholas Wilcocks Cundy, another gentleman of the same 
date, said: ‘‘ I have long since been of opinion that steam- 
engines will shortly be superseded by another class of 
engines. I have constructed a philosophical engine, 
designed to perform the duties of the steam-engine, without 
the aid of water, steam, or fire.” This is said to have been 
probably an anticipation of the internal-combustion engine ; 
perhaps gas-engine would be closer. Yet another work 
is said to be “ written in the amusing materialistic bombast 
of the ’Thirties ”: a good and apposite phrase. Another 
book of 1834—T. Grahame’s Treatise on Internal Intercourse 
and Communication in Civilized States—contained the 
sentence : “‘ I think it is quite clear from the foregoing state- 
ment that the popular idea of the superior excellency 
of railways, as a mode of inland conveyance, is entirely 
a delusion”; a remark about as wild as that in a canal 
book of 1832: ‘‘ I think that there are few lines of inland 
navigation that have much to fear from any projects of 
railways, to be made in lines parallel to them.” 


co ok K 


A dissertation on bridges by M. Scatcherd (1828) leads the 
cataloguer to remark: ‘‘The very few bridge chapels now 
left in England might well be restored for wayside oratories 
as memorials of those gone hence in the War. Paganised 
England, however, prefers pylons and cones at Tubthumpers’ 
Corner, Hyde Park.” And amongst the numerous aerial 
works I find a passage from Lord Worcester’s Century of 
Inventions : a history of airmanship, being “ how to make 
a man to fly; which I have tried with a little boy of ten 
years old in a barn, from one end to the other, on a hay 
mow”; and an earlier book (seventeenth century) which 
covers not merely flying, but considers “‘ the contrivance of 
several motions by rarefied air,” “‘ wind-guns,” and “ an 
Ark for submarine navigation.” As I said, I shall not buy 
such books myself. But might not the whole collection 
form an admirable nucleus for the Library of the Ministry 
of Ways and Communications ? 


* * * 


Conversation overheard in a communal restaurant. 
First Lady: ‘‘ Oh, my dear, I’ve just read really such an 
interesting book.” Second Lady: ‘ What is it?” First 
Lady: ‘‘ The Card, by Matthew Arnold.” 

SoLomon EAGLE. 
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READY ON MONDAY. 


A HISTORY 


BRITISH 
SOCIALISM 


By M. BEER. With an Introduction by R. H. TAWNEy, 
B.A., Member of the Royal Commission on Coal Mines. 
Vol. I. 12s. 6d. net. 





“Mr. Beer is an indefatigable student, who knows the 
social history of England . as it is known only to 
Professor Graham Wallas, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond. And his twenty years of residence 
in England have given him the working acquaintance with 
the unstated assumptions of English political life which is 
hardly less necessary than historical knowledge for the task 
which he has undertaken.’’—Extract from Mr. Tawney's 
Introduction. 


The subject of this volume is the growth of Socialism from 
medieval Communism down to the birth of Chartism, and its 
readers must remember that there is a sequel in which the 
story is completed. But the period with which it deals is 
sufficiently distinct to be studied separately, and the book is a 
unity, not a mutilated fragment. 


GUILDS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Translated from the French of GEORGES RENARD 
and Edited with an Introduction by G. D. H. COLE, 
Fellow of Magdalen College. 2s. 6d. net 





THE ENGLISH MIDDLE CLASS 


A Historical Study. By R.H.GRETTON. Demy 8vo 


8s. 6d. net. 
“An admirable example of social and economic investi 
gation.’’—The New Statesman. 


New and Cheaper (4th) Edition. 


ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY— 
SELECT DOCUMENTS 


Compiled and Edited by A. E. BLAND, B.A., P. A. 
BROWN, M.A. and R. H. TAWNEY, B.A. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 

“‘ We say without hesitation that this careful and laborious 
volume should be in every public and private library, and 
should be read by every student of social life.’"—-Contemporary 
Review. 


MATERNITY 


Letters from Working Women, 

Collected by the Women’s Co-operative Guild. With 4 
Preface by the Rt. Hon. HERBERT SAMUEL. Iilus- 
| trated. Crown 8vo. 3rd Edition. 3s. net. 





“The whole book, letters and all, deserves careful study. 
| The letters are ‘human documents’; straightforward; 
outspoken, and quiet. a book to be studied.” 

The Times. 


DOWNWARD PATHS 


An Official Enquiry into the Causes of Prostitution. 
With a Foreword by A. MAUDE ROYDEN. 2nd 
Edition. 3s. net. 

“The authors treat their very difficult and complicated 
problem with sympathy, earnestness, and moderation.” 
—The Spectator. 


Pablishers : 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD., LONDON. 





Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Miss S. Macnaughtan’s 
WAR EXPERIENCES 


IN TWO CONTINENTS 


Edited by her niece, Mrs. LIONEL SALMON. 
Miss Macnaughtan went to Belgium in the early 
days of the war and did admirable work there. 
Later she went to Russia, to Transcaucasia, and to 
Persia. This is another heroic record of what 
British women have done during the war. With 
a Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE POETS IN PICARDY 


By E. DE STEIN. “The wealth of wit and 
fantastical humour to be found in his entertaining 





volume .. . this new humorist never fails to hit 
his mark.’’—Morning Post. 3s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF THE SHIPS 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN, Lieut. R.N.V.R., 
Formerly Official Press Representative with the 
Grand Fleet. Stirring, romantic stories of ships 
such as “Sydney” and ‘ Cornwall,’’ gathered 
in close detail from their own officers and crews. 

7s. net. 


THE WAR AND SOCIAL REFORM 


By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. An endeavour to 
trace the influence of the war as a reforming agency ; 
with special reference to matters primarily affecting 
the wage-earning classes. Ready immediately. 


THE 14th POINT “ 


A STUDY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
By C. ERNEST FAYLE (of the Garton Founda- 
tion), Author of ‘“ The Great Settlement.” 

“A full and well-considered essay.’’—The Times. 


THE HOLOCAUST or 


ITALY’S STRUGGLE WITH THE HAPSBURG. 
By A. A. PONNS. Translated by P. R. Luoyp. 
With a Preface by Lord Bryce. Ready shortly. 


GERMAN DAYS 7s. 6d. net. 


“This well-written, attractive account of school 
and family life in Posen and Poland, by a Polish 
Jew, whose birth subjected her, especially as a 
schoolgirl, to special brutality.’"—The Times. 


TWICE INTERNED 7s. Od. net. 


TRANSVAAL, 1g01-2; GERMANY, 1014-18. 
By WIM HOPFORD. A book of unique interest. 
It gives the author’s contrasted experiences of his 
imprisonments by the British in the South African 
War and by the Germans during the Great War. 
5s. net. 


By a POLISH GIRL. 


THE 


TESTING OF CHURCH PRINCIPLES 


By OLIVER CHASE QUICK, Author of “ Essays 
in Orthodoxy,” etc. A study of leading Church 
questions of to-day, set forth with a scholarly and 
sympathetic thoroughness. 5s. net. 











LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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MR. YEATS 
The Wild Swans at Coole. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 
5s. net. 
Two Plays for Dancers. By W. B. Yeats. Cuala Press. 
12s. net. 


In his preface to The Wild Swans at Coole Mr. Yeats 
observes that certain characters “ have once again become a 
part of the phantasmagoria through which I can alone 
express my convictions about the world”; and, though 
the misplacement of an adverb makes the sentence a little 
difficult to follow, it does contain the precise necessary word 
for which Mr. Yeats’s critics, left to themselves, might 
have sought and sought in vain. A good many writers have 
been misled by his own belief that in dreams he finds a 
higher reality or a solution of the problem of reality. He 
has assumed that he is a mystic; and others have followed 
him in the assumption. But, by using the word “ phantas- 
magoria,”’ with its inseparable connotations of fantasy and 
unreality, he now confesses that it is out of dream-shapes 
that he creates beauty, as others create it out of the men and 
women, the trees and hills and animals that they see in 
their waking moments. It is a phantasmagoria that he 
describes in T'he Collar-bone of a Hare : 

Would I could cast a sail on the water 

Where many a king has gone 

And many a king’s daughter, 

And alight at the comely trees and the lawn, 

The playing upon pipes and the dancing, 

And learn that the best thing is 

To change my loves while dancing 

And pay but a kiss for a kiss. 

I would find by the edge of that water 

The collar-bone of a hare 

Worn thin by the lapping of water, 

And pierce it through with a gimlet and stare 

At the old bitter world where they marry in churches, 

And laugh over the untroubled water 

At all who marry in churches, 

Through the white thin bone of a hare. 
It would be possible, perhaps, to extract from that some 
comment on life. But the comment, when extracted, 
would not represent the real meaning of the poem. It 
is, in the first place and principally, a picture. Mr. Yeats’s 
world, in the fullest sense, the world, that is to say, which 
gives him the sensations whence his poems proceed, is a 
dream-world. The events of ordinary life come to him 
transmuted through that medium and confused with events 
that have happened only in books or in imagination. The 
dream-state reduces them all to the same plane of existence. 
And, whatever may be the origin and the meaning of dreams, 
they are not to be confused with the transcendent visions 
of the mystic. Mr. Yeats offers us no explanation of life 
in his poetry, but only a picture of a region of beauty which is 
peculiarly his own. 

Some of his poems, it is true, derive still as always from 
waking moments, from actual or vicarious experience in 
the real world. Such, for example, in The Wild Swans, is 
An Irish Airman Foresees His Death. 


I know that I shall meet my fate 
Somewhere among the clouds above ; 
Those that I fight I do not hate, 

Those that I guard I do not love ; 

My country is Kiltartan Cross, 

My countrymen Kiltartan’s poor, 

No likely end could bring them loss 
Or leave them happier than before. 
Nor law, nor duty bade me fight, 
Nor public man, nor angry crowds, 
A lonely impulse of delight 

Drove to this tumult in the clouds ; 

I balanced all, brought all to mind, 
The years to come seemed waste of breath, 
A waste of breath the years behind 
In balance with this life, this death. 


The conception of that piece is excellent; and, save in one 
inept expression, it is characteristic of the strict and econo- 
mical beauty of Mr. Yeats’s later style. But it is by no 
means characteristic of his mood. His last volume of verse, 
Responsibilities, led some observers to believe that the 
mood here exemplified was growing more common with him, 
that he was turning from dreams to ordinary life. They 
were deceived by a development in his style. For the only 
serious change that he has undergone since his first appear- 
ance is that, whereas he used to depict his dreams in language 
which had too often the confusion and vagueness of a dream, he 
now takes care to be wide awake during the act of composition. 





He has stripped his diction of most of the pallid, flabby 
words that took off the edge of ecstasy in his early work and 
muffled so much of what was best even in The Wind Among 
the Reeds. The objects he describes are less often “ dim ” 
or “ pale,” the words “ dream ”’ and “ rose”’ are less mono- 
tonously recurrent; and when these words do appear, 
it is not because the poet finds them handy on all occasions 
but because they have a definite propriety in that place. 
The result of this change has been to give his diction a 
curiously bare and economical quality, which makes it 
stand to his earlier and more luscious work almost as speech 
to song. It is indeed in many cases, however it may be 
intended, a lyrical poetry of a new kind which derives its 
beauty from the speaking rather than from the singing 
voice. In the 7J'wo Plays for Dancers Mr. Yeats brings 
musicians on the stage and directs them to sing. - But the 
songs he puts in their mouths are like this : 

How many centuries spent 
The sedentary soul 
In toils of measurement 
Beyond eagle or mole, 
Beyond hearing or seeing, 
Or Archimedes guess, 
To raise into being 
That loveliness ? 
That needs no music and would hardly. admit it. It is, 
too, in its apparent carelessness and spontaneity typical 
of the best of Mr. Yeats’s later style, from which the element 
of formality and pose has been expelled with extraordinary 
success. His danger lies in allowing himself sometimes 
to suppose that ease of manner can be attained by mere 
negligence, as when he writes : 
I think it better that in times like these 
A poet keep his mouth shut, for in truth 
We have no gift to set a statesman right. 

But here perhaps not only the manner but the theme has 
been unfortunate. Though he has done it with success on 
more than one occasion, it is not Mr. Yeats’s business to 
describe the actual world, but to make beautiful pictures out 
of his dreams. This, whatever may be the origin of their 
inspiration, he still does in the T'wo Plays for Dancers. These 
show no very obvious signs of Japanese influence, though their 
author points proudly to it. There is no scenery, there is a 
chorus of musicians and the characters wear masks; but 
these details do not appear greatly to have changed Mr. 
Yeats’s dramatic method. They are phantasmagorias, very 
difficult to follow, sometimes boring the reader by their 
shadowiness, sometimes inexplicably enchanting him with 
rhythm and imagery when he can least understand them. 
They sometimes also, it is true, bore him by sheer flatness, 
which is an unusual fault in Mr. Yeats, but one which is 
remarkably frequent in these two volumes. But they still 
contain passages like incantations in which the reader is, 
as it were, drugged by strange words and pictures. Such 
is the scene in which the fugitive of Easter Week is guided by 
the ghosts of Dermot and Dervorgilla, once traitors to 
Ireland. It is described in an interlude by the First Musi- 
cian, partly speaking, partly singing : 

They've passed the shallow well and the flat stone 
Fouled by the drinking cattle, the narrow lane 
Where mourners for five centuries have carried 
Noble or peasant to his burial. 

An owl is erying‘out above their heads. 
(Singing) Why should the heart take fright, 
What sets it beating so? 

The bitter sweetness of the night 

Has made it but a lonely thing. 

Red bird of March, begin to crow, 

Up with the neck and clap the wing, 

Red cock, and crow. 

(They go once round the stage. The First Musician speaks.) 
And now they have climbed through the long grassy field 
And passed the ed thorn trees and the gap 
In the ancient hedge ; and the tomb-nested owl 
At the foot’s level ts with a vague wing. 
(Singing) My head is in a cloud ; 

I'd let the whole world go. 

My rascal heart is pro 
Remembering and remembering. 
Red bird of March, begin to crow, 
Up with the neck and clap the wing, 
Red cock, and crow. 

It is easier here to receive an impression from the whole 
than to explain the significance of any of the parts; but 
inexplicability has always been a prominent feature in Mr. 
Yeats’s best performances, 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 


NOVELS TO READ. 


Buy them or insist on your Library supplying them—they are 
all in stock. 


Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD’S New Novel. 


THE HOUSE OF COURAGE. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

“ It is full of real life shrewdly observed and most sympathetic- 
ally recorded, and from start to finish its eager human interest 
never abates, its swift and vital movement never falters. If 
such a sound and animated story fails to secure a genuine 
success there must be something radically wrong with the 
public taste.’ "—Daily Telegraph. 


THE TUNNEL. 


By DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON, Author of “ Pointed 
Roofs,” “‘ Blackwater,”’ and ‘“‘ Honeycomb.”’ Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

“ If perfection has any pitches, the ‘ high’ pitch, to my sense, 
was not reached till now, when new phases of perception, of 
thought, and exquisite emotion have come into Miss Richardson's 


range.”"—Daily News. x 
BLIGHT. 
By M. FULTON. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


“A very remarkable book.’’—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“s An exceedingly able novel.’ '—Evening News. 


THE SHEEPFOLD. 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
2nd Edition. 
“*The Sheepfold’ is a very remarkable piece of work.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 





A PLAY 


WAR IS WAR. 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


3 Henrietta Street, Covent ( Garden, W. C.2. 








JOHN LANE’ LIST. 
TOWARDS NEW HORIZONS 


By M. P. WILLCOCKS, Author of “ The Wingless 
Victory,” “ The Man of Genius,” etc. Crown &8vo, 
5s. net. 

A volume of essays, mainly political, in which the author 
endeavours to gather up into one focus the forces of the new 
time. Very up-to-date and provocative, many will dispute 
its conclusions, but no one who cares to read the signs of the 
times will find the book dull. 

“‘ Well written, without being self-consciously or elaborately 
literary . . the whole book is animated by an engaging 
freshness of thought on the aims and goals of the new era now 
opening uj up. — Scotsman. 


THE WAR AND MEN’S MINDS 


By VICTORIA DE BUNSEN. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 
In this little voliime Mrs. de Bunsen attempts a discussion 
of the old creeds in their juxtaposition with the shifting mental 
and moral landmarks of the present day. She deals with the 
popular attitude to religion in the early 20th century and 
contrasts that attitude with that of the 19th, emphasising the 
largely increased interest now shown in the reasons for belief 


ILLUSIONS AND REALITIES 
OF THE WAR 5s. net. 


By FRANCIS GRIERSON, Author of “ The Invincible 
Alliance,’’ “‘ The Celtic Temperament,” etc. Crown 8vo. 


ANYMOON 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY, Author of “ His Job,’’ etc 
7s. net. 

In “ Anymoon”’ Mr. Bleackley has produced a most 
entertaining novel, which is also a satire on extreme socialism. 
Boldly conceived, and carried out with great ingenuity and 
dramatic force, the book is one which will make a wide appeal 
particularly at the present time. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD. Vico ST. W. 1, 














Captain Bruce Bairnsfather 


—*I greatly appreciate your ‘ De Reszke” American Cigarettes. I never 
Pre anything but | Virginia cigarettes myself,and I think yours very good indeed.” 


“ Peace Proclaimed.” J. St. Loe Strachey, Esq., writes :—"‘ Your ‘De 
Reszke’ Cigarettes are very mild and pisasant.” 








Madame Ada Crossley writes :—“ This gentle 
‘smoke’ I find both stimula’ and soothi 

to the throat.’”’ _ ~ 

LEASURE comes with quality — not 

quantity. Thus if you enjoy a good cigar. 

ette, take the advice of people who know 

and put ‘‘De Reszkes” to the test, They are 

sure to satisfy you. 


‘De Reszke’ 


Fasorg CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and 
Overseas, also Tobacconists and Stores. 





‘K BOOTS & SHOES 


They entered the War with a 
big reputation founded on 50 
years’ Record in Civil life—the 
most reliable footwear for Men} ' 
and Women. ‘K’ BOOTS Bena 
out of the War established as - 
the finest foot-gear for Officer « 
or Man. 
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AMERICAN WARNING 
TO ENTENTE 2 2 


“Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of the ‘New York 
Nation,’ has just returned to Paris from Germany, where he 
has spent four weeks, and has drawn up a report on the 
conditions in that country which has been received with great 
interest by leading members of the American Peace Commis- 
sion and by Mr. Lloyd George.’’—Paris Correspondent, 
“ Daily News,’’ March 24. 


For Mr. Villard’s full report read 


The New York Nation. 


Dispatches written by Mr. Villard are cabled weekly 
from the Continent to ““ The New York Nation.” 
Specimen Copy on Application. 


SUBSCRIPTION .—One Guinea per Annum, inclusive 
of Fortnightly International Relations Supplement 
from English Agents— 


HEADLEY BROS. PUBLISHERS, LTD., 
72 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
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NEAR-EASTERN PROBLEMS 


The Turkish Problem. By Count Lfon Osrroroc. Trans- 
lated by Wrxirrep STEPHENS. Chatto and Windus. 
6s. net. 

Bulgaria. By C. CLenron Loato. 

Independent Bohemia. By VLApimir 
3s. 6d. net. 

Turkey, Bulgaria, Bohemia—from the Persian Gulf 
through Sofia to Prague the world is in solution ; everywhere 
there are “problems” within ‘ problems,” and though 
each may appear to be distinct, they are all parts of a great 
jig-saw puzzle. Certainly, if the three “ problems” raised 
in these three books were settled satisfactorily, diplomacy 
could at last ring down the curtain upon the Near-Eastern 
Question. After reading the excellent books of Count 
Ostrorog and Mr. Logio, one would require an unusual 
amount of optimism to believe that 1920 will see a satis- 
factory settlement of Turkey and Bulgaria. It is not only 
the complication of economics, nationality, and religion 
that lie upon the surface of the territorial and political 
problems; it is the long history of corrupt and evil govern- 
ment which makes any fair and durable settlement so doubt- 
ful. Both authors are singularly frank and open-minded, 
and without any of those exaggerated loves and hates which 
make nearly all the authorities, who know the Balkans 
and Near East intimately, such very unreliable guides. 
Count Ostrorog has written a charming book, and not the 
least of its charm comes from its author’s attitude towards 
the different races of the Ottoman Empire. He has a good 
word for each of them—Turk, Greek, Arab, Armenian, 
Jew, and, having known them all intimately, he gives us 
not only their statistics but their characteristics, from our 
enemies Enver and Talaat to the Druse Emir who “ for 
many years ” has “ been governor of a vast province covered 
with Bedouin tents,” who from dawn to dark rides cease- 
lessly, ‘‘ occupied with the duties of his hard and dangerous 
calling,’ and whose evening recreation is to read Herbert 
Spencer and the French Socialist paper, to which he sub- 
scribes, L’Humanité. But though Count Ostrorog has the 
tolerance and fair-mindedness which ought to come from 
knowledge, he is too honest and clear-sighted an observer 
not to reveal to the reader the abyss into which the political 
incapacity and folly of human beings have plunged this vast 
territory from the Straits to the Persian Gulf. There is no 
need to dwell upon the traditional Turkish system of govern- 
ment: after a hundred years we have at last learnt our 
lesson at the expense, not of ourselves, but of Greeks, 
Armenians, and Slavs, and we are all agreed that Turkish 
government of subject peoples is an abomination. But 
political incapacity and folly are not a monopoly of the 
Turk. Count Ostrorog’s book contains an illuminating 
passage in which he describes the attitude of the Entente 
diplomatists towards the Young Turks at the time of the 
revolution. The Young Turks turned from Germany for 
help and encouragement to the liberal Powers of France and 
Britain: they were met by a diplomatic and financial cold 
shoulder. ‘‘ The establishment of a parliamentary regime 
irritated the most disinterested diplomats, the very men 
whom the Young Turks ingenuously acclaimed.” “I do not 
know that Société anonyme,’ said one ambassador when 
someone at a ball at the Russian Embassy proposed to 
introduce to him some influential members of the Union 
and Progress Party. The great chance of guiding Turkey 
into the paths of good government was lost, and she was 
flung back into the arms of Baron Marschall and Germany. 
The same phenomenon is observable in Mr. Logio’s book. 
The author, who is lecturer in Bulgarian at King’s College, 
knows Bulgaria and the Bulgarians thoroughly. He is 
remarkably open-minded, and his scrupulous fairness to 
Bulgaria and Bulgarian claims does not make him any the 
less fair to Serbs, Greeks, and Rumanians. He does not 
hesitate to say that Macedonia is Bulgarian and should 
be returned to Bulgaria; but he does not hesitate to lay 
bare the corrupt and disastrous political system which has 
brought the country to its present position. No one can be 
astonished at political disaster overtaking a people which 
tolerates the misgovernment of a Ferdinand anda Radoslavov. 
On the other hand, Mr. Logio’s book is full of evidence of 
the political ineptitude of the Western democracies in 
their relations with the Bulgarian people. Both before 


10s. net. 
Dent. 


Heinemann. 
NOSEK. 


and during the war no foresight or understanding was shown, 


and everything was done to discourage and alienate the very 
large element in Bulgaria which was opposed to the system 
and ideals of Ferdinand. 

The books of Count Ostrorog and Mr. Logio give the facts 
necessary for understanding the Turkish and Bulgarian 
problems: they also indicate the lines of a solution which 
are based on the broad principles of justice. M. Nosek, 
who is Secretary to the Czecho-Slovak Legation in London, 
is necessarily not quite so objective in his dealing with the 
problem of Bohemia. But no one will fail in this country to 
sympathise with the story of the Czecho-Slovak struggle for 
liberty which is the theme of his little book. 


THE PRISONERS OF MAINZ 


The Prisoners of Mainz. By Atec Wavucu. Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

To anyone who wishes to know what the life of an officer 
in a permanent P.O.W. camp is like, this book—part of 
which is already known to our readers—will give a true 
idea. Alec Waugh had the good fortune to get there 
via Karlsruhe, which was an old-established sorting camp ; 
then, too, the conditions seem to have been good. But to 
the less fortunate who, like the present reviewer, had to 
spend two or more months in a temporary camp, the impres- 
sions of prison life are not so pleasant. There the prisoners 
had ‘nothing but the food the Germans provided. Cattle 
roots, chopped in a mangel-cutter, with but little more 
cleaning than is done for cattle in England, these boiled in a 
huge stewpan, sometimes with foul-smelling dried fish, 
sometimes with a little barley, sometimes with that indi- 
gestible food known as “‘ dried veg.,”” were the main food. 
Coming from this to the better cooking of the same food, 
which at Mainz was served on separate dishes, was like 
dining at home after a long period of mealing off the greasy 
plates of a very third-rate boarding-house. The thought 
of a greasy plate in those days was a delight, for no grease 
did we see. When thereviewer got to Mainz, and for a month 
or so afterwards, except for an occasional issue of Red Cross 
‘bread, coloured with mould, like an overripe Stilton 
cheese, there was nothing but German food. Those days 
of dearth taught many to recognise hunger when they 
meet it on the Embankment. . 

There is a subject which Mr. Waugh touches so lightly 
that it cannot but be emphasized here. While the trailing 
bands of prisoners were marched to the railhead through 
the occupied parts of France, he says the inhabitants pro- 
vided them with bread and biscuits. This was so, but it 
was not always with ease that these fine French women and 
children did this, for the German guard used their rifles to 
keep them off. It is difficult to describe the pride one felt 
in being allied to these people. After such long subjection 
to the German occupation you would have expected them 
to have longed for the end of the war—any end, so long as it 
finished. But not only did they feed the British as we 
passed between their houses, but they treated them as 
deliverers of their country, not as men who had let the 
Germans through to fresh French fields. They treated 
as heroes and cheered our men with assurances that the 
Allies could not lose the war. This on the 25th of March. 

Mr. Waugh’s description of the camp at Mainz, with its 
committees and sub-committees, its food queues and crab 
extract, is true. But the chief trial he does not mention— 
namely, the impossibility of escape from your companions. 
Cramped in one room, where you carried on all the functions 
of life, where you had your breakfast while your neighbour 
splashed soapy water around, where he insisted on covering 
the table with chip carving when you wanted it for drawing, 
made you long for freedom more than any number of German 
sentries. It is extraordinary that it is possible to reach 
such extremes of weariness as were produced by his con- 
tinual repetition of the same phrases. If you fled from 
him into the courtyard, he was there, and for the sake of 
peace (you were tied to him for ‘‘ the duration ”’) you had 
to hear dead secrets that every orderly knew, you had to 
hear the latest plan for pulling the long leg of Priority Jim, 
Chief of the Priority men. 

A prisoner’s life is not interesting, but those who want 
to know about it will get a view of at least three sides out 
of the four by reading this book. The fourth side, no doubt, 
would be weil described by the founder of the Pitt League. 
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Children 


of Light; 


QVOVIVIVLr 


HE politics of the “ Daily 
Herald” is Labour. But it 


will be more than a great 
Labour Daily. 


Its promoters think that 
they are children of light, 
but they are also wise in their 
generation, and the “ Daily 
Herald ” will therefore be not 
onlya first-class Labournews- 
paper, but a first-class news- 
paper of any sort. 


Te will give all the news of 
l 


the movement ; it will give al 
the news of the world. 
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The Labour Party is out to 
create a new life in England, 
which will not stop at altering 
the wages people earn and 


the houses in which they Labour movement, whether 


live, but will radically alter 
the conditions of art, sport 
and amusement so that they 
will no longer be a veneer 
upon the dirty walls of life, 
but grow out of its health and 
well-being. 


The Labour Party has its 


own point of view towards 


all these interests, and they § 
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will have their place day by 
day in the “ Daily Herald.” 


Listen, Newsagents! Every- 
body who is interested in the 


because he loves it or hates it, 
must read the “Daily Herald.” 
Afterwards, they will read it 
because they like it. 
VIVO VON? 

OUT NEXT MONDAY 
PRICE ONE PENNY 
EDITED BY GEORGE LANSSURY 


REMIND YOUR NEWSAGENT 
ABOUT YOUR COPY 


The DAILY 
HERALD 


C.W.H. 
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success. 


every way. 








To write and speak winningly 
is the best asset you can have in any career. It 
will make doubly effective every talent that® you 
now possess, and will lead you to financial and social 
The correct use of clear, concise, forceful 
English can be easily and rapidly acquired by devoting 
a few minutes daily to Professor Grenville Kleiser’s 
Mail Course in Practical English. 


Become a Master of English 


—let this fascinating Course teach you how to 


We want you to read this booklet, ‘ 


Be yourself at your best. 


Enlarge your stock of words. 
Use the right word in the right place. 
Write tactful, forceful letters, advertise- 
ments, stories, reports, sermons, etc. 
Become an engaging conversationalist. 
Enter good society. 


SEND COUPON for FREE BOOKLET. 


* How to Become a Master of English,’’ 

that you may understand what this "Course will do for you, the real Cr 
help it will give you in a hundred different ways. 
something within yeu that demands expression. You need no longer be 
voiceless, Learn the mastery of English and realise your own possibilities, 
It means more money, more power, more lite in 
Sign and mail this coupon NOW. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 134 Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 4 


You cannot afford to 
fumble with words ! 


and convincingly 


You have a message, 


To FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 134, SatispurnyY Square, Lonpon, E. C. 


Without any cost on my part, please send me your free booklet and details 
of Professor Kleiser’s Course in Practical English and Mental Efficiency. 


‘ 
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FIRST PRIZE 
SECOND PRIZE 


ULL PARTICULARS and 
Conditions of this Competition 
are to be found in the current issue of 
* Land & Water.” 
BENNETT and Mr. JOSEPH 
CONRAD have consented to act 
as judges with the Editor of ‘ 
and Water.” 


LAND AND WATER 
5 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


4100 


Mr. ARNOLD 


MOM Pe 
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LAND & WATER 
Short Story Competition. 
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THE CITY 


R. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S statement in the 
House of Commons on Monday last, that companies 
established in this country would not need to 
obtain the sanction of the Treasury to new issues of capital 
provided they certified upon the prospectus that no part 
of the proceeds of the issue was to be applied to capital 
purposes outside the United Kingdom, indicates his com- 
plete capitulation to the interests which had pressed him 
hard in this particular matter. At a time when manu- 
facturers and traders throughout the whole country are 
complaining that their business is being stifled on account 
of the continuance of the blockade, and all its accompanying 
restrictions, it is natural enough that people should hail 
with joy the giving up of any attempt to maintain Govern- 
ment control, and on this account one can understand Mr. 
Chamberlain’s announcement having been greeted with 
general cheers. While, in some respects, the decision will 
facilitate business, it is not good enough, for, apparently, 
it will be open now for any company to obtain capital from 
the nation for making silk coats for Pekinese dogs, or for 
joy-wheels or anything else that is not illegal, the criterion 
being, not usefulness to the community, but merely an 
assurance that the capital is being employed or wasted 
within the borders of the United Kingdom. There was 
room here for a certain degree of sensible control ; but Mr. 
Chamberlain has given way, and now we are likely to have 
so many fresh offerings of shares that it will be quite like 
old times—until the Budget comes ; but, perhaps if people 
object to increased taxes, the Treasury will again oblige, 
and do away with such annoying things. 
* ** * 


It must be admitted that by some of its decisions the 
Treasury had spoiled what would otherwise be a good case 
for the continuance of a certain measure of control over all 
capital issues. At last Tuesday’s meeting of the London 
County Council the Finance Committee reported that in view 
of the Treasury’s intimation that the relaxation of restric- 
tions on fresh capital issues could be only gradually removed 
the Finance Committee obtained from the various Com- 
mittees of the Council an estimate of the cost of urgent 
works which ought to be taken in hand quickly. The 
estimated expenditure for works of urgent importance 
which should be done during the year proved to be £2,850,000. 
The Treasury was approached to ascertain in a preliminary 
way what its attitude would be, and Sir John Bradbury 
replied that the Lords Commissioners would require to 
be consulted before commitments were actually entered 
into, except in the case of £374,000 for housing, £350,000 
for the new County Hall, and any main drainage expenditure 
which was urgently required. In response to questions as 
to what was not passed, the late Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Sir George T. Goldie, gave a list of items, 
including £48,000 for Asylums and £650,000 for Education ! 
It shows how entangled things are, that a sudden volte face 
on the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer which, 
in many respects, will be disadvantageous to the country, 
does benefit London by permitting some urgent expendi- 
tures of the utmost importance to be undertaken; but a 
little discrimination could have produced the one effect 
without the other. 

% * * 

If the action of the Treasury in connection with new 
issues can be criticised from the standpoint of the national 
interest, this does not apply to its decision to remove its 
control from the foreign exchanges, and to allow them to 
adjust themselves. This would have to happen sooner or 
later, and it might just as well occur now. In so far as it 
has caused the American exchange to go against us, it will 
operate in the direction of restricting our imports from the 


United States, and that country will undoubtedly find itself 


compelled to convert its credits in Europe into permanent 
or long-term investments, as the balance of trade will, for 
many years, be wholly to the advantage of the United States. 
On the other hand, the position that the United States 
occupies to us in this matter we occupy in relation to 


France and Italy, and, indeed, all our European Allies. 
The French exchange has gone against Paris and at the 
present time it takes something like twenty-seven francs to 
purchase a pound sterling, whilst the Italian rate is simply 
awful. 


It is difficult to see how France’s financial position 


can improve for a long time unless her Allies grant her a 
big loan—to be secured, presumably, upon the amount it 
is anticipated that Germany will pay to France as reparation. 
It is clear how important it is that Germany should not be 
permitted to lapse into complete chaos; otherwise this 
possible basis for the rehabilitation of French finance may 
not be possible. It will be a long time before France can 
resume her pre-war manufacturing activity, and the fact 
that so many of her products are luxuries, due to the 
fertility of her soil and the high skill of her people, is not 
wholly a favourable point in an impoverished world. 
* * * 


During the past ten days the underwriting has been 
in progress of the new Vickers issues created in connection 
with the absorption of the Metropolitan Carriage, Wagon 
and Finance Company. Shareholders in the latter concern 
are being offered in exchange for each Ordinary Share 
two Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, paying 5 
per cent., free of income tax up to 6s. in the £, and one and 
a-half Ordinary Shares; or, alternatively, £4 15s. per 
share in cash. Any shares which the Metropolitan Wagon 
Co. shareholders do not take will be offered to the existing 
27,000 shareholders in Vickers at 20s. for the Preference 
and 36s. 8d. for the Ordinary. The paid-up capital of the 
Metropolitan Wagon Company at the end of March, 1918, 
consisted of £3,000,000 in Ordinary Shares and about 
another £500,000 in Preference Shares, so that the new 
issue will be a big one, Vickers having obtained Treasury 
permission for the issue of £7,000,000 of Preference Shares 
and £5,100,000 of Ordinary. As the price which is offered 
to the Metropolitan Wagon shareholders (or the value 
of the Vickers shares, if they elect to take them, as they 
probably will) shows a profit approaching £10,000,000, 
as compared with the market price two years ago, the 
amalgamation is cheerfully greeted in the Midlands, where 
most of the shares are held. Vickers is now one of the 
giant undertakings in the world, for its capital is £26,500,000, 
and its activities embrace battleships, railway wagons, 
tramears, sewing machines, tyres, axles, electrical plant 
and numerous other manufactures, besides its interests in 
electrical light and power companies. A  Eyrt Davies. 

O-OPERATIVE and TRADE UNION DEMON 
STRATION.—ALBERT Hat, SATURDAY, MAY 3RD, 
6 p.m. 
Speakers—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
ROBERT SMILLIE, 
MARGARET BONDFIELD, 
W. H. WATKINS, 
JOSEPH MAPON. 
Chairman—T. KILLON (Chairman, 
Society). 
Vocalists—Miss MABEL MANSON, Soprano 
Mr. ROBERT RADFORD, Bass. 

For Tickets apply CO-OPERATIVE UNION, 66 Prescott Street, E. 1. 
A few special reserved Logia tickets at 5s. 9d. (including Tax) may be 
had from the Fabian Society or at the above address. 


GLAISHER’S MARCH LIST (No. 434) of 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTO., Booksellers, 265 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 


All Books in new condition as when originally published, 
No secondhand bonks kept. 


Co-operative Wholesale 


























Messrs. SOTHERAN’S CATALOGUES: JUST PUBLISHED, No. 772. 
BIBLIOTHECA VIATICA: 


An extensive Collection of Books on 


THE ROAD, THE RAIL, THE WATER & THE AIR, 


including ATLASES and MAps, EARLY ROAD-BOOKS, EARLY RAalLway 
Books, the Post OFFICE, EARLY STEAM NAVIGATION, and an interesting 
and scarce Collection of BOOKS ON CYCLING: 
Post free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 STRAND, W.C. 2, or 43 PICCADILLY, W. 1. 


The Humanist 


~ By Post 4d. 














Threepence Monthly 
Religion, based upon a love of Humunity, is the 
— expression of Socialism, as So iilism is 
the logical outcome of such a religion. The Humanist 
is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The April number is now ready, containing articles 
by G. E. OLELL, F. H. HAYWARD and Others. 
—Write to WATTS & CO., 17 Jounson’s Court, 
Lonpon, E.C, 4. 
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THE W.E.A. EDUCATION YEAR BOOK. 


Part 1. INTRODUCTION BY LEADING AUTHORS, INCLUDING G. B. 
Saw, Joun GatswortHy, J. A. Hosson, and H. G. 
WELLS. 
2. THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 
3. EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
4. THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE WORKERS. 
5. THE WoRKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
, 6. EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS. 
es 7. THE ORGANISATION OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. 


‘ A book of inspiration, instruction and reference, and every educa- 
tionalist should have a copy on his shelves.”—Co-operative E ducator. 


Cloth 5s. Postage 6d. Paper, 3s. 6d. 


by THE WORKERS’ pig ag ASSOCIATION, 
16 Harpur Street, Holborn, W.C 


Published 


LECTURES, ETC. 
“ AUTHORITY : THE PROBLEM OF SOCIETY.” 





COURSE OF LECTURES by Mr. HOMER LANE 
(of the Little Commonwealth), on Tuesdays, at 


8 p.m., at the CENTRAL HALL, WEsTMINSTER, 
on ApRIt, Ist. 
Subject : April rst, ‘‘ Education. 


—_—_—_—— 


Price of Tickets for Last Lecture :—Reserved, 4s. Unreserved, 


2s. 6d. 
WoMEN’s INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE, 14 Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 
Tel.: Hol. 5498. 


HURCH OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 
19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 1. 
Sunday, March 30th. 

11.45 —Philip Thomas, ‘‘ The Positivist Faith.” 
6 30.—S. H. Swinny, ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Prepar«tion for work in Continuation Schools (a) for factory and town workers. 

at Canning Town, E. ; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
Board of Education Grants for gradu:tes and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 


Apply for < [a as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hon. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, Ww Cc. 

ECTURES AT. 153 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W., on “ The 

Pilgrim's Progress,’ every Tugspay EVENING, at 8 p.m, ; and on “ Astrology 


and Mysticism" every Fripay ArTEerRNoon, at 3.30 p.m, Apmission Free.—For 


Syllabus apply SECRET ARY as above. 


ROEBEL EDUC ATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL. D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C.G Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr, Arthur G. Symonds, M.A —For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence, 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1 
University Courses in Arts, Sctence, Mepicine, and Encrneerine for Men 
and Women Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pros 

pectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


ANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
Three Open Scholarships of £80 a year and three Exhibitions of £60 a year, 
__ tenable for three years, with free tuition in each case, will be offered for com- 
petition in September, 19:9, to xraduates of anv British University intending to enter 
the Ministry of Religion. No doctrinal profes<ion will be required from any candidate, 
but the highest references as to personal character must be su »mitred 
Manchester College is non-sectarian, and its opportunities are open impartially for 
the stu ty of Theology and the cultivation of the religious spirit. 
Particulars of the examination and full information as to the Curriculum of the 
College may be obtained on application to the Princ'psl, Dr L. P. Jacks 














PERMANENT STArr. 

The Rev. L. P. JACKS, M.A., LL,D., D.D. . ; 
LACHLAN MACRAE, M.A } Philosophy of Religion 
The Rev. D. C. SIMPst+N, M,A Old Testament 
The Rev. HENRY GOW, B.A. New Testament 

Specia, LEcTURERS DURING THE Sessi0Nn 1919-20. 
Professor JOHN BURNET, of St. Andrews. 
Professor H _B. BACON, of Yal-, U.S.A. 
Professor EMILE BOU ' ROUX, of Paris. 
Professor FOSTER WATSON, M.A., University College of Wales 
Rev. ESTLIN CARPENTER, D.Litt., of Oxford. 


TO LET AND WANTED. 
WANTED, by , Two University Women, 3 wi 4 ~ Unfurnished 


Rooms in North London. High ground essential. Box 506, THe Nev 
Statesman, 10 Great Queen Sireet, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


OFFICE TO LET, Furnished. £2: 2s. 


Typewriver—Mote, c/o Barrington, 122 











per week. 


2 Victoria Street. 


Telephone; 








A°*Y E ‘RTISER desires rent small House, 7 to 20 miles from City. 
Kent preferred.—J. F. Bersepes, 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 





SCHOOLS. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORE: Under the management of a 
Committee of the Society of Friends Head Master, Arthur Rownrree, B.A 
(sometime Examiner to the Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of 

Cambridge in Sch».ol Management end Method), 

Biological, « hemical and Physical Labor«tories. a Natural History Room 
shops (including Forge and Metal Work Lathe), Astronomical Observatory, 
Swiming Bath. Gymnasium 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application tothe Head Master, Bootham 
School. York. 





two Work 
Library 


~ ’ 

MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Cuamaers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop tne character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description: to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusiveof Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineasa year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level. and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own wn grounds of 15 acres. 


SEASIDE SCHOOL. 


OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down air Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, House 


situated in its own grounds of Sacres. For prospectus, ar ply the PRINCIPAL. 


CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurbythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys 

Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Am of Educa 
tic n—free develo; mentas individuals and as members of th general community. 

Independent study ; special attention 'o health and physical development. Pupils pre 
pared for the Universities Full Domestic cvurse for senior pupils and external 
students. Pri cipals Miss Tueopora Ci ark and Miss K. M. Exits 








OACHING —Students prepared for Matric. Lond and all higher 
Exams. Oxford and Cambridge by Miss G A. Benprixen, B.A. (London), and 
Miss V. H. Wartutnc. B.A. (London). Special opportunities for FRENCH 
CONVERSATION .—1i5a Baker Street, W.1. M aytels 3797 
Be MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Sch: ler of Newn 
ham oa (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Trainin, College. 





SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial werk, 
Prospectus on application.— Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 

Greson (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway 
W.C.2 


POSITIONS | VACANT AND WANTED. 


M' NICIPAI PROGRESSIVE UNION, MANCHESTER. — 
+ ORGANISING SECRETARY WANTED.—Apply by letter, stating qualifica 
___ tions and salary prec quired. 





( ENTL s<EMAN of good educ ation end position i is sae sced by another 


living near Tube Station for mutual discussion of articles in this Journal 














occationally evenings or other time; good remunerat on offered to suitable 
man; Please write, stating present occupation and ful! particula’s with, reference, to 
Box 511, Tue New Straresman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2 
JOUNG MAN, demobilised from Friends’ Ambulat ance ce Unit, 
28, good general education, five years’ office experience, desires clerital or 
secretarial work.—R. S. Pippetr, 20 Clifton Road, Wallington, Surrey 
OUNG AMERICAN LIBERAL MIN LISTER, 
engaged in French reconstruction work. desires to live in Engiand for several 
months after April 30th, studying little theatres, modern educatron. free 
hurches, for radical labour organisations, giving service along any of these lines in 
return for living expenses.—GriIswoLD W1L.1aMs, c/o 53 rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
T ’ 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and --TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 


METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE-(G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. 
~MaLtavusian Leascur, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1 








Post free 2d 








OCKROACHES exterminated “with b BLA1’ TIS, aS “jentific Remedy 
inv nted and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by order to the Royal 
Household. Tins Is. 6d., 2s. 6°., 5s. (this size to Ho: pitals, 3s. 6d ), pest free - 

HowaARtus, 471 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield 
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The League of Nations Supplement will be on sale as part of the ; 
| ordinary issue of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian” at 14d. A limited | oe 
| number of Extra Copies will be available, and will be sent, post | 
| free, on receipt of THREE Penny Sramps by the PuBLisHER, 


3 Cross Street, Manchester 


Separate arrangements have been made for the sale of the 
League of Nations Number in the United States 
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